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EVERT  SATURDAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


[April  16, 1870, 


SUNRISE. 

^pHE  lark  leaves  the  earth  '  ,‘‘*’1  _ 

'  X  With  the  dew  on  his  breast,  ' 
And  my  love ’s  at  the  birth, 

And  my  life ’s  at  the  best.  '  * 
l^liat  bliss  shall  I  bid  the  beam  bring;  thee 
To^av,  love  ? 

What  care  shall  I  bid  the  breeze  ding;  thee 
Away,  love  ? 

Whit  song  shall  I  bid  the  bird  sing  thee, 

O  say,  love  ? 

^  For  the  beam  and  the  breeze 
And  the  birds,  —  all  of  these 
(Because  thou  hast  loved  me)  my  bidding 
obey,  love. 

Now  the  lark ’s  in  the  light. 

And  the  dew  on  the  bough ; 

And  mv  heart ’s  at  the  height 
Of  tKe  day  that  dawns  now. 
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•  PERSONALS.  I 

—  Sims  Beeves  has  gone  to  Italy.  j 

—  It  is  said  that  Charles  Dickens,  jr.,  in-  | 

herits  his  father’s  dramatic  talent.  i 

—  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  has  the  pleasure  j 
of  dining  with  Queen  Yictoaia  now  ana  then. 

—  Mr.  John  Morley  is  announced  as  the 
editor  of  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon’s  new  jonmal, 

“  Li^t" 

—  A  son  of  the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  Son- 
tag  has  been  singing  in  Rome  st  a  concert 
organized  by  the  German  Choral  Society. 

—  Boucicault  is  about  to  undertake  the  man¬ 
agement  of  two  London  theatres.  One  London 
theatre  is  generally  considered  sufficient  to  min 
a  man. 

—  Madame  Anna  Stsauss,  widow  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  valse  composer,  and  mother  of  the 
brothers  John,  Jo^h,  and  Edward  Strauss, 
lately  died  at  Vienna.  She  was  sixty -eight  years 
of  age. 

—  It  has  been  remarked  as  a  rase  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  retrenchment  that  the  Empress  Eugenia 
this  year  sometimes  appears  twice  in  the  same 
day  m  the  same  dress,  which  was  never  the  case 
before. 

—  It  is  reported  that  M.  Haussmpnn,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  the  gloiy  which  will  ever  attach  to  his 
name  as  the  creator  of  Imperial  Paris,  is  con¬ 
templating  bailding  a  magnificent  city  in  Italy, 
which  is  to  be  call^  Nnova  Roma. 

—  The  Prince  Imperial,  who  has  a  decided 
taste  for  drawing,  has  just  finished  his  own 
portrait  from  a  photograph.  The  picture,  said 
to  be  verv  cleverly  executed,  is  destined  by  H. 
1.  H.  for  his  godfather.  Pope  Pins  IX. 

—  Mr.  Felix  Clement  has  published  a  diction¬ 
ary  of  operas.  The  Dictionnaire  I^igtte,  ou  Hie- 
torie  ^  Operas  is  a  volume  of  800  pages,  and 
gives  a  short  analysis  and  history  of  nearly  ten 
thousand  mnsiral  dramas,  some  compost^  as 
far  back  as  250  years  ago. 

—  M.  Offenbach’s  popularity  as  a  composer 
seems  to  be  exceeded  oy  his  success  in  playing 
the  host.  At  the  splendid  ball  he  recently  gave 
to  the  artistes  of  the  Bonffi%  Parisiennes  and  the 
Varic'tcs  dancing  and  singing  occupied  the  500 
guests  until  six  in  the  morning. 

—  King  Victor  Emmanuel,  in  returning  re¬ 
cently  from  Naples,  wished  to  pass  through 


Rome,  but  was  prevented  by  a  letter  from  the 
Marqnis  de  Bannerille,  stating  that  the  Pontif¬ 
ical  ^lice  were  ordered  to  fire  on  the  populace 
at  the  first  sign  of  a  demonstration. 

—  The  aristocratic  character  of  the  Berlin 
Court  Theatre  troupe  is  remarkable.  Among 
the  company  are  the  Princcsse  Windischgratz, 
the  Countess  von  der  Uoltz,  the  Baroness 'de 
Rhaden,  the  Baroness  Schimmelfennig  von  der 
Ove,  the  Baron  von  Grassow,  and  the  Baron  von 
Gillern. 

—  At  Agra  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  said 
to  have  inquired  whether  the  city  had  a  lunatic 
asylnm.  On  being  informed  that  such  an  insti¬ 
tution  would  he  of  no  utility  in  the  place,  he 
devoutly  thanked  Heaven,  observing  that  wher¬ 
ever  there  was  one  they  invariably  took  him 
there,  and  he  always  found  the  word  “  Wel¬ 
come  ”  in  large  letters  over  the  entrance. 

—  The  Belgian  journals  annonnee  the  death 
of  an  eminent  sculptor  of  that  country, 
M.  Ixfonnrd  de  Cuyper,  of  Antwerp.  Among 
his  best  known  works  are  the  statue  of  Van¬ 
dyke,  in  front  of  the  Musenm  of  that  town,  and 
that  of  General  Carnot,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Faubourg  Borgherant,  which  that  officer  pre¬ 
served  from  destruction  daring  the  siege  of 
1814. 

—  A  characteristic  detail  is  related  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  appointment  of  Mgr.  Ginoulhiac 
to  the  Archbishopric  of  Lyons.  Mgr.  de  Bonnld 
had  hardly  expired  when  the  Emperor  received 
from  the  Vatican  a  telegram  projiosing  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  venerable  prelate’s  successor.  His 
Majesty  immediately  expressed  to  the  Holy 
Father  his  regret  that  the  application  was  too 
late,  as  the  choice  was  already  made. 

—  The  London  Court  Journal  says  :  “  It  is 

almost  needless  to  state  that  the  paragraph  now 
going  the  round  of  the  metropolitan  and  pro¬ 
vincial  papers  concerning  Court  honors  to  Mr. 
Charles  Dickens  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  We 
shall  probably  run  no  risk  of  error  if  we  con¬ 
clude  that  Mr.  Dickens’s  visit  to  Her  Majesty 
was  in  obedience  to  the  express  desire  of  a  most 
ardent  admirer  of  his  works  naturally  anxious 
to  make  the  personal  acquaintance  of  their  dis¬ 
tinguished  author.”  i 

—  A  correspondence  has  for  some  time  been 
carried  forward  in  the  South  Durham  Mercum 
as  to  whether  Mr.  Carlyle  is  a  Pantheist  Mr,  . 
J.  G.  Douglas,  of  Hartlepool,  having  in  a  ])ri- 
vatc  letter  called  the  attention  of  Mr,  Carlyle 
to  the  public  correspondence  referred  to,  and 
pnt  the  ouestion  point-blank,  “  Are  you  a  Pan¬ 
theist.  Mr.  Carlyle  answered  in  a  note,  “  No, 
never  was ;  nor  a  PoT-theist  either.  For  the 
rest,  never  mind  these  poor  people.  So  far  as 
they  don’t  mean  well,  the  damage  is  all  their 
own. — T.  C.  (7th  March,  1870.)”  Mr.  Car¬ 
lyle’s  admirers  can  admire  this  without  feah 
There ’s  no  typographical  error  here  as  in  the 
case  of  the  famous  “  dead  sea  apes.” 

—  The  late  Cardinal  Bonald,  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  was.  a  prelate  worthy  to  have  been  im¬ 
mortalized  by  Pope,  beside  “  Marseilles’  good 
bishop.”  His  will  has  just  been  opened,  and  he 
was  found  to  hare  died  almost  penniless.  All 
his  worldly  goods,  his  library,  etc.,  he  directed 
to  he  sold  off,  and  the  proceeds  distributed 
amongst  the  poor.  Such  a  man  must  have  been 
beloved  in  his  diocese,  and  thousands  of  people 
flocked  to  the  cathedral  where  the  dead  prelate 
lay  in  state.  Two  priests  who  stood  beside  the 
body,  which  was  decked  in  full  canonicals,  and 
roug^  and  powdered  according  to  enstom,  were 
engaged  the  livelong  day  in  touching  the  lace- 
frilled  hands  and  the  painted  checks  of  the  dead 
prelate  with  rings  and  lockets,  which  are  sup¬ 
posed  henceforth  to  bo  hallowed  by  the  tonch  'J 


ILLUSTRATIONS.  | 

OUR  list  of  illustrations  for  this  week  em-  { 
braces  six  large  engravings  from  origi¬ 
nal  designs  or  well-known  paintings.  These 
last  are  of  special  interest.  Many  of  the 
choicest  works  of  art  abroad  are  stored  in 
private  galleries,  or  among  collections  not 
open  to  the  general  public.  We  have  rea¬ 
son,  therefore,  to  thank  the  art  of  wood-en¬ 
graving,  which  brings  to  our  fireside,  at  a 
comparatively  trifling  cost,  accurate  and  ar¬ 
tistic  copies  of  famous  foreign  pictures  that 
are  not  always  accessible  even  to  the  fortu¬ 
nate  tourist. 

On  the  first  pa^c  we  print  an  c.xcellent 
portrait  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  the  em¬ 
inent  geolonst.  He  was  bom  at  'Taradale, 
Ross-shire,  February  19, 1792,  and  graduateil 
at  the  Military  Colfege  of  Marlow.  Ha  en¬ 
tered  the  army  on  completing  his  studies, 
and  served  in  Spun  and  Portugal  from  1807 
I  until  1816;  afterwards  he  occupied  a  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  staff  of  his  uncle.  General  Sir 
Alexander  Mackenzie,  and  became  captain 
in  the  6th  Dragoons.  He  soon  after  retired 
from  the  army  to  devote  himself  to  his  fa¬ 
vorite  study  oif  geology.  Between  1825  and 
I  1831  he  published  some  geological  memoirs 
on  the  Highland  of  Scotland,  the  Alps  and 
Germany,  and  became  President  of  the 
British  (Geological  Society.  Sir  Roderick 
has  served  four  times  as  President  of  that 
institution,  and  eleven  years  as  President  of 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society.  He  is  a 


Fellow  df  the  Royal  Society;  and  of  the 
Linnwan  Society ;  a  member  of  the  Acade¬ 
mies  of  St  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Copenhagen, 
Brussels,  Turin,  and  Stockholm,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  French  Institute,  and  has 
long  been  associated  as  a  tmstee  with  the 
British  Museum,  and  with  the  British  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  of 
which  he  was  one  of  the  founders.  He  has 
contributed  upwards  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  memoirs  to  the  Transactions  of  vari¬ 
ous  scientific  bodies,  the  most  remarkable 
being,  perhaps,  his  “  Alps,  Apennines,  and 
Caipathians.”  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  was 
made  a  K.  C.  B.  in  1863,  received  the  Prix 
Cuvier  finm  the  French  Institute,  and  the 
Wollaston  Medal  at  home,  for  his  geological 
labors  in  1864,  and  was  created  a  Baronet 
in  1866. 

“  St.  Stephen’s  Crj’pt  ”  forms  the  subject 
of  a  beautiful  architectural  piece  on  page 
244.  “The  Orphans,”  by  Briton  Rivifere, 
and  “  The  First  Caress,”  by  Bouguercau,  oc¬ 
cupy  the  middle  pages  of  this  number.  On 
pages  252  and  253  the  reader  will  find  a 
spirited  hunting-scene,  and  a  view  of  the 
new  iron-clad  ship  of  war.  Captain,  over 
which  our  English  cousins  are  just  now  con¬ 
gratulating  themselves.  The  “  Captain,” 
twin-screw  iron-clad,  designed  and  built  by 
Messrs.  Laird  Brothers,  of  Birkenhead,  is 
named  after  the  old  Captain,  74  guns,  which 
was  commanded  by  Nelson,  at  the  bat¬ 
tle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  on  the  14th  of 
February,  1797,  from  which  he  boarded  and 
took  the  San  Joseph,  112  guns,  and  the 
Nicholas,  84  guns.  The  old  Captain  was 
what  was  called  a  74-gun  24-pounder  ship 
of  1,880  tons’  biuden,  canying  four  82- 
pounder  carronades  on  the  upper  deck,  the 
rest  of  her  guns  being  24,  18,  and  9  pound¬ 
ers;  whilst  the  Captain  of  to-day  carries 
only  6  guns,  4  of  which  arc  eOO-pounders, 
weighing  25  tons  each,  from  which  it  may  be 
gathered  that  one  of  her  600-pounds  shot 
weighs  as  much  as  one  broadside  thrown  by 
the  old  Captain ;  in  number  of  men,  how¬ 
ever,  the  old  ship  had .  the  advantage,  her 
complement  being  674  against  the  new  Cap¬ 
tain’s  600  men.  The  following  arc  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  vessel:  Len^h  over  all, 
335  ft. ;  between  perpendiculars,  320  ft. ; 
breadth  extreme,  53  ft.  8  in. :  tonnage,  4,272 
tons.  The  engines  arc  two 'separate  pairs 
of  900  collective  horse-power,  driving  twin- 
screws,  and  will  work  up  to  5,400  indicated 
horse-power.  They  are  double  trunk  en¬ 
gines,  each  pair  driving  a  separate  two- 
bladed  screw  propeller  17  ft.  in  diameter. 


Hitherto  no  antidote  has  been  known 
to  the  poison  of  the  Cobra  Capella.  That 
brave  and  agile  little  animal,  the  Mun^oosc, 
who  is  the  natural  enemy  of  the  deadly 
snake,  and  fights  him  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity,  is  supposed  to  know  of  an  herb 
answering  the  purpose,  for  he  certainly  gets 
wounded  in  his  encounters  without  getting 
killed,  and  recovers  himself  after  a  run  in 
the  grass.  But  opinions  are  divided  upon 
the  point,  and  nobody  knows  for  certain  the 
secret  of  the  Mongoose.  It  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  gentleman  named  Shortt  of 
Verpery,  in  Uie  Madras  Presidency,  has 
made  an  in^rtant  discovery  in  the  matter. 
A  native,  who  was  nothing  less  than  a  snake- 
charmer,  received  a  bite  from  a  cobra  who 
seems  to  have  refused  to  be  charmed,  and 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  man's  life 
was  an  inevitable  sacrifice.  But  Mr.  Shortt, 
in  whose  compound  this  occurred,  took 
measures  of  his  own  for  a  cure.  There 
were  two  wounds  on  the  man’s  index-finger. 
Mr.  Shortt,  taking  off  the  cord  of  his  eye¬ 
glass,  bound  mi  the  finger  tightly  at  its  base, 
and  tied  up  the  wrist  in  a  similar  manner. 
Then,  with  his  penknife  —  there  was  no 
time  to  procure  proper  instruments  —  he 
opened  the  two  points  to  the  extent  of  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  each,  applied  his  mouth 
to  the  wounds  successively,  and  sucked  them 
freely,  drawing  out  blood,  which  he  of  course 
reject^.  He  then  washed  the  wounds  with 
liquor  potash,  and  having  given  the  man  a 
dose  of  potash  mixed  with  brandy,  drove 
him,  for  further  treatment,  to  the  nospital. 
There  he  was  allowed  to  direct  a  similar 
course  of  ministration,  and  the  result  wa.s 
the  reooverj'  of  the  patient.  It  is  unfortu¬ 
nate,  however,  that  Mr.  Shortt,  whose  en¬ 
ergy  and  courage  in  the  afi'air  deserve  all 
praise,  was  a  sufferer  himself  throi^h  the 
poison,  and  had  not  thrown  off  its  ei&ts  at 
the  time  of  communicating  his  adventure  to 
the  public.  But  he  hopes,  he  says,  to  be 
able  to  detail  a  course  of  treatment  to  be 
pursued  in  all  such  cases.  .It  need  scarcely 
DC  remarked  how  important  such  a  discov¬ 
ery  would  prove  to  residents  in  tropical 
climates. 


CHARLES  DICKENS’S  FAREWELL 
READING. 

Mr.  DICKENS’S  final  “  Reading  ”  was 
given  at  St.  James’s  Hall,  London,  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th  ult.  The  pieces 
selected  were  “  The  Christmas  Carol  ”  and 
the  “  Trial  from  Pickwick.”  At  the  end  of 
the  reading  Mr.  Dickens  said :  — 

“  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  —  It  would  be 
worse  than  idle,  for  it  would  be  hypocritical 
and  unfeeling,  if  I  were  to  disguise  that  I 
close  this  episode  in  my  life  with  feelings  of 
very  consiuerable  pain.  For  some  fifteen 
years,  in  this  hall  and  in  many  kindred 
places,  I  have  had  the  honor  of  presenting 
my  own  cherished  ideas  before  you  for  your 
recognition,  and,  in  closely  observing  your 
reception  of  them,  have  enjoyed  an  amount 
of  artistic  delight  and  instruction  which 
perhaps  it  is  given  to  few  men  to  know.  In 
this  task,  and  in  every  other  I  have  ever 
undertaken  as  a  faithful  servant  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,  always  imbued  with  a  sense  of  duty  to 
them,  and  always  striving  to  do  his  best,  I 
have  been  uniformly  cheered  by  the  readiest 
response,  the  most  generous  sionpathy,  and 
the  most  stimulating  support.  Nevertheless, 
I  have  thought  it  well  atihe  full  flood-tide 
of  your  favor  to  retire  upon  those  older  asso¬ 
ciations  between  us  which  date  from  much 
further  back  than  these,  and  henceforth  to 
devote  myself  exclusively  to  the  art  that 
first  brought  us  together.  Ladies  and  gen¬ 
tlemen,  in  but  two  short  weeks  from  this 
time  I  hope  that  you  may  enter,  in  your  own 
homes,  on  a  new  series  of  readings  at  which 
my  assistance  will  be  indispensable,  but 
from  these  garish  lights  I  vanish  now  for¬ 
evermore,  with  one  heartfelt,  grateful,  re 
spcctful,  and  affectionate  farewell.” 


In  a  characteristic  essay  on  “  Popular  Wo¬ 
man  ”  the  Saturday  Review  describes  three 
types.  Tliis  is  the  most  flattering  of  the  trio 
of  portraits :  “  The  popular  pretty  woman  is 
one  who,  take  her  as  a  young  wile  (and  she 
must  be  married),  honestly  loves  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  does  not  thrust  her  affection  into 
the  face  of  the  world,  and  never  flirts  with 
him  in  public.  Indeed,  she  flirts  with 
other  men  just  enough  to  make  time  pass 

filcasantly,  and  enjoys  a  rapid  waltz  or  a 
ively  conversation  as  much  as  when  she 
was  seventeen,  and  before  she  was  appro¬ 
priated.  She  does  not  think  it  necessary 
to  go  about  morally  ticketed,  nor  docs  she 
find  it  necessary  for  her  dignity  or  her 
virtue  to  fence  herself  round  with  coldness 
or  indifference  to  the  multitude  by  way  of 
proving  her  loyalty  to  one.  Still,  as  it  is 
notorious  that  she  docs  love  her  husband, 
and  as  every  one  knows  that  they  are  per¬ 
fectly  content  with  each  other,  and  there¬ 
fore  not  on  the  lookout  for  supplements, 
the  men  with  whom  she  has  those  innocent 
little  jokes,  those  transparent  secrets,  those 
animated  conversations,  that  confessed 
friendship  and  gbod  understanding,  do  not 
make  mistakes,  and  the  verj'  women  be¬ 
longing  to  them  forget  to  be  censorious, 
even  though  she  is  so  much  admired.  She 
is  a  mother  too,  and  a  fond  one,  so  can 
sympathize  with  other  mothers,  and  expa¬ 
tiate  on  her  nursery  in  the  confidential 
chat  over  five-o’clock  tea,  as  all  fond 
mothers  do  and  should.  She  keeps  a  well- 
managed  house,  and  is  notorious  for  the 
amount  of  needlework  she  gets  through, 
and  of  which  she  is  prettily  proud,  not 
being  ashamed  to  tell  you  that  the  dress 
you  admire  so  much  was  made  by  her  own 
hands,  and  she  will  give  your  wife  the  pat¬ 
tern  if  she  likes ;  while  she  boasts  of  even 
rougher  upholstery  work  which  she  and 
her  maid  and  her  sewing  machine  have  got 
through  with  despatch  and  credit.  She 
gives  dinners  with  a  cachet  of  their  own, 
and  that  have  been  evidently  planned  with 
careflil  thought  and  study ;  and  she  is  not 
above  her  work  as  mistress  and  organizer 
of  her  household.  Yet  .she  finds  time  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  current  literature  of 
the  day,  and  never  has  to  confess  to  igno¬ 
rance  of  the  ordinary  topics  of  conversation. 
She  is  not  a  woman  of  extreme  views  about 
anything.  She  has  not  signed  improper 
papers,  and  she  does  not  discuss  imjirojicr 
ipiestions ;  she  docs  not  go  in  for  woman’s 
nghts;  she  has  a  horror  of  facility  of 
divorce;  and  she  sets  up  for  nothing  — 
being  neither  an  Advanced  Woman  dosii^ 
ous  of  usurping  the  possessions  and  privi¬ 
leges  of  men,  nor  a  Griselda  who  tliinks 
her  proper  place  is  at  the  feet  of  men,  to 
take  their  kicks  with  patience  and  their 
caresses  with  gratitude,  as  is  becoming  in 
an  inferior  creatur^  She  docs  not  dabble 
in  politics ;  and  though  she  likes  to  make 
her  dinners  successful  and  her  evenings 
brilliant,  she  by  no  means  assumes  to  be  a 
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leader  of  fashion,  or  to  impose  laws  on  her 
circle.*  She  likes  to  be  admired,  and  she  is 
always  ready  to  let  herself  be  loved ;  she  is 
always  ready,  too,  to  do  any  good  work 
that  comes  in  her  way,  and  she  finds  time 
for  the  careful  overlooking  of  a  few  pet 
charities,  about  which  she  makes  no  parade, 
just  as  she  finds  time  for  her  nursery  and 
her  needlework.  And,  truth  to  tell,  she 
enjoys  these  quiet  hours,  with  only  her 
children  to  love  her  and  her  poor  pen¬ 
sioners  to  admire  her,  quite  as  much  as  she 
enjoys  the  brilliant  receptions  where  she  is 
among  the  most  popular  and  the  most 
beautiful.  Her  nature  is  gentle,  her  aflec- 
tions  large,  her  passions  small;  she  may 
have  prejudices,  but  they  are  ladylike  preju¬ 
dices  of  a  mild  kind,  mainly  on  the  side 
of  modesty  and  tenderness  and  the  quietude 
of  womanhood.  She  is  woman  throughout, 
without  the  faintest  dash  of  the  masculine 
element  in  mind  or  manners,  and  she  aspirtis 
to  nothing  else.  She  carries  with  her  an 
atmosphere  of  happiness,  of  content,  of 
spiritual  completeness,  of  purity  which  is 
not  prudery ;  ner  life  is  filled  with  a  variety 
of  interests,  consequently  she  is  never 
peevish  through  monotony,  nor  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  she  excited,  hurried,  storm- 
driven,  as  those  who  give  themselves  up  to 
‘  objects,’  and  perfect  nothing  because  they 
attempt  too  much.  She  is  popular,  because 
she  is  beautiful  without  being  vain,  loving 
without  being  sentimental ;  happy  in  her¬ 
self,  yet  not  indifferent  to  others ;  because 
she  understands  her  drawing-room  duties  as 
well  as  her  nursery  ones,  and  knows  how  to 
combine  domesticity  with  social  splendor. 
This  is  the  best  typ«  of  the  popular  pretty 
woman  to  whom  is  given  admiration,  and 
against  whom  no  one  has  a  stone  to  fling  or 
a  slander  to  whisper ;  and  this  is  the  ideal 
woman  of  the  English  upper-class  home,  of 
which,  thank  Heaven,  we  still  raise  a  few 
specimens,  just  to  show  what  women  may 
be  if  they  Dke,  and  what  sweet  and  lovely 
creatures  they  are  when  they  are  content  to 
be  as  nature  designed  them.” 


LOWELL’S  “AMONG  MY  BOOKS.” 

method  of  writing  books  by  frag- 
X  ments  has  of  late  years  become  more 
common  than  ever.  Few  men  have  the 
time,  the  patience,  and  the  confidence  in 
their  own  abilities  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  sit  down  and  say  in  cold  blood, 
“  I  will  write  a  great  book.”  They  prefer 
to  throw  out  as  rapidly  as  possible  what¬ 
ever  thoughts  have  occurred  to  them  ;  and 
attack  the  world,  not  by  the  heavy  artillery 
of  folios  and  quartos,  but  by  constantly 
pelting  it  with  small  shot  tlirough  the 
pages  of  periodicals.  After  a  few  years  of 
su^  practice  a  man  is  startled  to  find  how 
voluminous  an  author  he  has  already  be¬ 
come  :  if  only  their  works  could  be  col¬ 
lected,  some  anonymous  writers  would  oc¬ 
cupy  a  space  upon  our  library  shelves 
equal  to  that  filled  by  many  of  the  literary 
giants  of  old.  Unluckily  writing  of  this 
class  can  seldom  be  calculated  for  a  long 
endurance,  and  both  in  treatment  and  in 
subject-matter  is  scarcely  fit  to  be  collected 
into  a  whole.  If  we  are  content  to  bo  con¬ 
stantly  manufacturing  pen-and-ink  sketches, 
we  cannot  expect  them  to  combine  into  a 
gallerj'  of  valuable  paintings.  However, 
the  experiment  is  in  many  ways  tempting. 
A  writer  is  naturally  unwilling  to  leave  so 
much  good  work  to  repose  in  the  undis¬ 
turbed  storehouses  of  bygone  periodical 
literature ;  he  makes  a  selection  of  such 
fragments  as  appear  to  have  an  enduring 
interest ;  he  tics  up  his  literary  fagot,  and 
casts  it  out  upon  the  world  to  take  its 
chance  with  more  solid  materials. 

We  have  made  these  remarks  because 
they  are  not  applicable  to  Mr.  Lowell’s  col¬ 
lection  of  essays.  They  differ  from  the 
collections  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
although  th^  have  the  same  outward  ap¬ 
pearance.  'Ine  essays  have  indeed  ap¬ 
peared  already,  if  we  arc  not  mistaken,  in 
the  pages  of  the  North  American  Review  ; 
but,  unlike  most  periodical  literature,  they 
are  evidently  not  the  product  of  a  mind  set 
in  action  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  day, 
but  of  much  rcaoing  and  genuine  interest 
in  his  subjects.  Inough  the  six  articles 
range  over  a  considerable  variety  of  topics, 
Mr.  Lowell  gives  us  throughout  the  impres¬ 
sion  of  writing  firom  a  full  mind  and  as  one 
who  talks  because  he  has  something  to  say, 
and  not  because  he  is  obliged  to  talk  wheth¬ 
er  ho  has  anything  to  say  or  not.  They, 
therefore,  provide  rather  more  serious  read¬ 
ing  than  is  common  in  other  publications  of 
the  same  outward  type.  Their  chief  fault, 
if  it  is  to  be  called  a  fault,  proceeds  firom 
this  fact :  they  want  rather  more  attention 


than  we  are  accustomed  to  wive  to  fugitive 

Eieces  of  criticism.  Mr.  Lowell’s  poetry 
as,  perhaps,  failed  to  receive  the  attention 
it  deserves  from  the  same  cause.  He  is  full 
of  humor  of  a  very  high  order ;  his  more 
serious  work  has  great  refinement  and  deli¬ 
cacy  of  feeling  and  expression ;  but  it  has 
this  defect,  tlmt  it  often  requires  to  be  read 
over  twice.  In  some  of  the  Biglow  Papers, 
which  are  as  excellent  in  their  way  as  any¬ 
thing  that  has  come  from  America,  we  may 
frequently  notice  this  peculiarity.  Mr. 
Lowell  might  possibly  say  that  it  was  owing 
to  the  bluntness  of  the  British  intellect; 
but  we  confess  that  we  have  often,  on  a 
first  glance,  missed  some  good  hits,  which 
have  become  perceptible  on  more  mature 
consideration.  Part  of  this  may,  of  course, 
be  set  down  to  our  want  of  familiarity  with 
Yankee  modes  of  thought  and  language ; 
and  part,  as  we  have  ventured  to  hint,  to  the 
simple  thickness  of  home-bred  brains  not  re¬ 
fined  by  the  keen  New  England  atmosphere ; 
but  it  is  also  in  some  degree  the  result  of 
an  attempt  to  pack  his  thought  a  little  too 
closely,  and  not  to  be  content  till  every 
phrase  has  got  the  full  cargo  of  meaning 
which  it  will  bear. 

The  fault  is  so  rare  in  these  days,  when 
people  are  much  more  inclined  to  beat  I 
out  their  precious  metals  into  the  thinnest  j 
possible  gold-leaf  than  to  subject  them  to 
any  undue  compression,  that  it  should  per-  | 
haps  be  more  properly  reckoned  as  a  merit.  I 
But  whether  we  praise  or  blame  it,  it  is  ; 
a  peculiarity  which  tends  to  make  the 
present  volume  rather  less  lively  reading 
than  the  keenness  of  the  criticism  and  the  ^ 
happiness  of  the  humor  would  otherwise  i 
entitle  it  to  be  considered.  Passing,  how-  i 
ever,  from  this  rather  hypercritical  strain,  ■ 
we  may  safely  say  the  volume  is  one  of  I 
which  our  chief  complaint  must  be  that  I 
there  is  not  more  of  it.  The  title,  “  Among  | 
my  Books,”  pretty  accurately  describes  i 
the  impression  it  is  likely  to  produce. 
With  little  call  upon  the  imagination  we 
can  imagine  Mr.  Lowell,  as  we  read  it, 
sitting  in  a  well-stored  library,  and  dis¬ 
coursing  pleasantly  upon  literary  questions, 
with  a  never-failing  supply  of  common 
sense,  with  many  keen  excursions  into  the  1 
regions  of  humor,  and  stopping  every  now  i 
and  then  to  fetch  down  some  old  volume  ' 
for  a  happy  illustration.  The  field  covered  j 
by  his  remarks  is  tolerably  wide.  We  begin  i 
with  a  singularly  sagacious  criticism  upon 
Dryden ;  then  we  have  some  quaint  stories  ; 
about  witchcraft,  not  forgettii^  the  Puritan  > 
performances  in  that  line  ot  business  at 
Salem ;  next  comes  an  essay  upon  Shake¬ 
speare,  which  manages  to  be  at  once  enthu-  ' 
siastic  and  judicious;  then  Mr.  Lowell  ^ 
Mts  upon  one  of  his  favorite  topics,  and 
discourses  upon  his  New  England  ances¬ 
tors,  —  this  essay  has  perhaps  the  fault  that  ' 
he  follows  too  closely  the  books  upon  which  ' 
he  is  commenting,  and  gives  us  too  little  of  ' 
his  original  observations  on  a  subject  where  I 
he  could  speak  with  unusual  authority ;  the  { 
other  two  essays,  which  are  perhaps  rather 
less  original,  though  sound  and  interesting  1 
as  far  as  they  go,  are  devoted  respectively  I 
to  Lessing  and  to  Rousseau.  A  criticism  | 
upon  a  gc^  book  is  often  interesting,  and  I 
may  possess  a  substantial  value  of  its  ovm ;  I 
but  a  criticism  upon  a  criticism  generally  oe-  | 
comes  a  little  tiresome.  We  cannot  here  dis-  ' 
cuss  once  more  the  peculiarities  of  Dryden  or  ! 
Shakespeare,  and  without  doing  so  to  some  i 
extent  it  would  be  difiScult  to  give  a  clear  , 
account  of  Mr.  LoweU’s  merits  as  a  com-  i 
mentator.  Merely  remarking,  therefore,  i 
that  he  has  much  to  say  that  is  worth  hear-  ' 
ing,  even  upon  so  well-worn  a  subject  as 
Shakespeare’s  poetry,  and  that  his  essay 
upon  Dryden  appears  to  us  to  have  merits 
of  a  still  higher  order,  we  will  try  to  ex¬ 
press  shortly  our  view  of  Mr.  Lowell’s  own 
merits  as  an  author,  so  far  as  they  appear 
in  this  volume. 

In  the  first  place,  he  is  a  thorough  Yan¬ 
kee;  he  believes  in  his  Puritan  ancestors 
with  his  whole  heart  and  soul,  and  thinks 
that  they  have  done  a  noble  work  in  the 
world.  The  New-Englanders  are  in  his 
opinion  the  heirs  of  the  “  most  earnest  and 
imaginative  ”  element  of  English  character. 
They  differ  from  their  cousins,  he  says,  “  in 
a  certain  capacity  for  enthusiasm,  a  devo¬ 
tion  to  abstract  principle,  an  openness  to 
ideas,  a  greater  aptness  for  intuitions  than 
for  the  slow  processes  of  the  syllogism,  and 
as  derivative  from  this,  in  minds  of  looser 
texture,  a  light-armed  skirmishing  habit  of 
thought,  and  a  jiositive  preference  of  birds 
in  the  bush,  —  an  excellent  quality  before 
you  have  your  bird  in  the  hand.”  Holding 
this  creed,  he  is  also  a  little  sore  about 
England,  and  occasionally  gives  poor  John 
Bull  a  rather  unnecessary  rap  over  the 
knuckles.  In  the  present  volume  this 


scarcely  crops  out  in  more  than  one  phrase, 
and  his  love  of  and  intimacy  with  English 
literature  are  far  more  conspicuous.  But 
Mr.  Lowell  is  as  much  opposed  as  any  Eng¬ 
lishman  could  possibly  desire  to  that  ten¬ 
dency  to  tall  talk  which  we  occasionally 
ridicule  in  his  countrymen.  His  patriotism 
is  of  a  thoroughly  rational  kind,  and  he  can 
tell  Americans  of  their  weaknesses  with  as 
much  point  and  vigor  as  he  uses  in  address¬ 
ing  ourselves.  He  has,  in  short,  a  substrar 
turn  of  thorough  shrewdness  which  is  ex¬ 
tremely  refreshing  in  a  poetical  critic ;  he 
never  talks  nonsense  or  gives  quarter  to 
nonsense,  and  keeps  his  head  veiy  fairly 
even  in  describing  Shakespeare’s  surpassing 
merits.  The  humor  which  was  predominant 
in  the  Biglow  Papers  serves  to  keep  him 
straight ;  he  can  laugh  at  the  foibles  of  the 
Puritans,  though  it  is  always  a  kindly  | 
lat^h ;  and  chuckles  audibly  when  he  finds 
a  Puritan  divine  doubting  whether  it  be 
right  to  tolerate  any  longer  the  devil  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Indians,  considering  how  much 
need  there  is  that  “  The  Lord  should  de¬ 
liver  them  into  our  hands,”  in  order  that 
“  we  might  have  men,  women,  and  children 
enough  to  exchange  for  Moores.”  This  is 
one  of  several  pleasant  touches  which  he 
extracts  from  the  rather  drv  remains  of 
old  New  England  annals.  Add  to  this  that 
the  over-refined  sensibility  of  the  American 
breed  has  in  him  taken  the  form  of  very 

fenuine  poetical  feeling,  and  moreover  that 
e  is  a  scholar  of  wide  and  accurate  reading 
in  modem  literature,  and  we  may  safely  say 
that  he  is  a  critic  whose  opinions  should 
find  favor  with  all  readers  who  can  be  con¬ 
tent  with  something  more  solid  than  the 
flimsy  materials  of  which  most  periodical 
literature  is  composed.  He  is  scarcely,  we 
should  guess,  a  verj-  fluent  writer ;  but  he  is 
—  what  is  much  better  —  a  very  full  one ; 
and  there  are  good  sense  and  lively  feeling 
forcibly  and  tersely  expressed  in  ever)'  page 
of  his  writing. 


RANDOM  NOTES. 


—  The  London  Chess  Club  has  been  dis¬ 
solved  after  an  existence  of  63  years. 

—  Signor  Perucchini,  a  composer,  and  an 
early  mend  of  Rossini,  has  just  died  at 
Venice  in  his  eighty-seventh  year. 

— Music  fills  a  large  place  in  the  Bavari¬ 
an  capital.  No  fewer  than  937  persons  are 
attached  to  the  Court  Theatre ;  and  the 
Chapel  Royal  gives  employment  to  103 
more. 

—  Whenever  there  is  a  big  house  to  let 
in  Paris,  it  is  sure  to  be  turned  into  a  the¬ 
atre.  Tlie  huge  Magasins  R^onis  on  the 
Boulevards  are  about  to  meet  their  inevita¬ 
ble  fate. 

—  The  directors  of  the  journals  at  Naples 
and  a  considerable  numb^  of  public  writers 
have  just  foimded  a  tribunal  of  honor,  to  pnt 
an  end  to  the  duels  which  are  becoming  ev¬ 
ery  day  more  fixjqucnt  in  that  city. 

—  It  is  rumored  in  Paris  that  M.  Hugo 
will  shortly  permit  the  performance  of  the 
two  unacted  dramas  that  are  known  to  lie 
in  his  portfolio.  “  Torqnemada  ”  has,  it  is 
said,  b^n  received  at  one  of  the  theatres, 
and  will  be  put  in  rehearsal  in  August  and 
acted  in  October. 

—  It  is  related  that  at  a  hal  masqw  given 
recently  at  Rome  by  the  Princess  Barberini 
fi)r  the  benefit  of  the  night  refuges,  some 
members  of  the  demimonde,  who  had  paid 
twenty  fiancs  for  their  tickets,  slipped  in 
under  cover  of  their  masks,  and  their  pres¬ 
ence  becoming  known  all  the  Roman  prin¬ 
cesses  instantly  unmasked. 

—  A  singular  event  has  just  occurred  at 
Kcethen,  in  the  principality  of  Anhalt.  A 
middle-aged  man  entei^  the  gaming-rooms 
and  sat  down  at  the  table.  A^r  a  time  he 
gained  1,000  ducats.  The  croupier  passed 
uie  money  over  to  him  and  asked  if  he 
wished  to  continue,  but  as  no  answer  was  re¬ 
turned  one  of  the  assistants  touched  him  on 
the  shouldef.  The  individual  still  remained 
immovable,  for  it  turned  out  that  he  was 
dead  I  The  man  in  charge  of  the  table  then 
raked  up  the  gold,  sa)’ing  that  it  belonged 
to  the  bank,  as  no  engagement  could  have 
been  entered'  into  with  a  corpse.  The 
heirs  of  the  deceased  are  not  convinced  of 
the  soundness  of  this  reasoning,  and  they 
have  commenced  an  action  forj  me  recovery 
of  the  sum. 

—  A  writer  giving  a  description  of  Ma¬ 
dame  Alboni’s  home,  says :  “  As|a  pretty  gen¬ 
eral  rule  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  walls 
in  the  drawing-rooms,  or  salons,  of  celebrat¬ 


ed  artists  are  adorned  with  wreaths,  medal¬ 
lions,  and  other  tokens  of  triumphs  achieved. 
But  nothing  of  the  kind  is  visible  in  Ma¬ 
dame  Alboni’s  drawing-room.  One  thing, 
however,  rather  astonishes  the  visitor,  and 
that  is  a  collection,  under  a  glass  shade,  of 
tufts,  such  as  are  used  to  ornament  the 
shakos  worn  by  French  soldiers.  These 
tufts  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  bouquet, 
and  the  following  story  is  connected  with 
them :  On  one  occasion  that  Madame 
Alboni  sang  at  the  theatre  in  Metz,  she 
raised  the  audience  to  a  more  than  ordina¬ 
ry  degree  of  enthusiasm.  The  stage  was 
inundated  with  bouquets,  wreaths,  and  — 
shako  tufts.  The  last  were  flung  by  the 
fair  artist’s  martial  admirers,  who  had  not 
flowers  or  wreaths,  any  more  than  money 
for  the  purchase  toeri^,  but  who,  for  all 
that,  were  quite  as  ecstatic  as  the  civilian 
spectators.  Madame  Alboni  had  all  the 
tufts  carefully  collected,  and  they  were  the 
only  tokens  she  carried  away  with  her  of 
her  triumph  at  Metz.” 


—  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  speaking  of 
Americanisms  remains : 

“The  verb  ‘to  interview,’  which  has 
been  lately  conjugated  in  all  its  moods  and 
tenses  by  American  correspondents,  is,  it 
seems,  not  a  transatlantic  invention,  after 
all.  It  occurs  in  a  passage  in  ‘Hall’s 
Chronicle,’  which  was  printed  in  1542,  and 
claims  therefore  a  higher  antiquity  than  the 
noun,  which  we  use  without  hesitation. 
Another  Americanism,  ‘to  excur,’  i.  e.,  to 
go  on  an  excursion,  has  a  similar  historv,  and 
IS  said  to  have  been  employed  by  llarvey 
some  time  before  William  Brown  introduced 
the  word  ‘excursion’  in  his  ‘Britanhia’s 
Pastorals.’  As  ‘  excur  ’  is  framed  after  the 
analogy  of  ‘  incur,’  ‘  occur,’  and  ‘  concur,’ 
there  seem  to  be  no  other  reasons  against 
its  adoption  than  that  the  latter  words  are 
never  used  in  their  literal  signification,  and 
that  we  can  readily  express  our  meaning 
without  recourse  to  such  an  archaism. 
Americans  frequently  say  (and  with  some 
truth)  that  in  their  language  hare  been  pre¬ 
served  many  old  English  words  which  the 

ftassion  for  Johnsonian  diction  has  banished 
rom  our  conversation ;  but  we  doubt 
whether  the  remark  applies  to  the  ex¬ 
amples  we  have  noticed.” 


—  One  of  the  Paris  journals  announces 
the  death,  at  Versailles,  of  a  Russian  lady 
who  appeared  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Paris 
in  1848  and  1849,  and  was  nicknamed  the 
“  Dame  k  la  Clef.”  She  died,  j^ed  forty- 
five,  in  the  most  complete  solitude.  It  is 
said  that  her  husband,  who  was  much  older 
than  she,  came  to  see  her  for  a  week  or  two 
ever)'  six  months,  and  went  away  again  no 
one  knew  whither.  All  was  mysterious  about 
this  Lady  of  the  Key.  Last  month  the  hus¬ 
band  did  not  return  as  usual,  but  a  letter 
came  'announcing  his  death.  The  widow 
survived  him  a  few  days  only,  and  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  she  allowed  herself  to  die  of  hunger. 
Whether  true  or  not,  this  was  the  stoiy 
that  was  whispered  about  her  when  she 
appeared  in  Paris,  young  and  beautiful, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  said 
that  her  husband  surprised  net*  in  a  little 
country'  house  which  he  possessed  near 
Moscow  at  the  moment  she  was  hastily 
shutting  somebody  up  in  a  wardrobe.  A 
servant  had  betrayed  ner.  The  Muscovite 
Othello  turned  the  key  twice  in  the  ward¬ 
robe,  took  it  out,  then  told  his  wife  to  fol¬ 
low  him.  A  travelling  britzska  stood  a  few 
paces  from  the  viUa.  More  dead  than  alive, 
the  unhappy  woman  obeyed.  When  the 
husband  had  placed  her  in  the  carriage, 
and  given  an  order  in  a  low  voice  to  the 
coaemnan,  “  Keep  this  key,”  he  said  to  his 
wife ;  “  I  have  forgotten  something  and  will 
return,”  and  then  went  back  to  die  house. 
He  returned  according  to  his  promise,  but 
as  the  carriage  descended  the  Lill  the  poor 
woman  saw  the  flames  issuing  fixim  the 
windows  of  the  country  house  and  taking 
full  possession  of  it.  She  famted  away, 
and  on  regaining  her  senses  perceived  that 
a  gold  chain  was  riveted  round  her  neck  to 
which  the  little  key  of  the  wardrobe  was 
attached.  She  wished  to  kill  herself,  but 
her  husband  threatened  her  that  if  she 
committed  suicide  he  would  reveal  her  mis¬ 
conduct  and  cover  her  and  her  family  with 
dishonor.  She  was  therefore  condemned 
to  live,  and  her  strange  necklace  excited 
much  ciuiosity  in  Paris.  At  last  her  tyrant 
allowed  her  to  retire  into  a  quiet  retreat  on. 
the  express  stipulation  that  she  would  not 
attempt  to  destroy  herself  during  his  life¬ 
time.  His  death  released  her  frem  this 
condition ;  but  she  had  languished  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  having  the  witness  of 
her  guilt  always  before  her  eyes.  It  is  a 
curious  story;  we  wonder  whether  it  is 
true? 
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,  CHAPTER  III. 

THE  XITXS’  HOUSE. 

1''Or.  sufficient  reasons,  which  tliis  narra- 
^  live  will  itself  unfold  as  it  advances,  a 
ficl  itious  name  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  old 
Cathedral  town.  Let  it  stand  in  these  pages 
Cloisterhani.  It  was  once  possibly  known 
to  the  Druids  by  another  name,  and  certain¬ 
ly  to  the  Romans  by  another,  and  to  the 
.Saxons  by  anotlier,  and  to  the  Normans  by 
another;  and  a  name  more  or  less  in  the 
course  of  many  centuries  can  be  of  little  mo¬ 
ment  to  its  dusty  chronicles. 

An  ancient  city  Cloistcrham,  and  no 
meet  dwelling-place  for  any  one  with  han¬ 
kerings  after  the  noisy  world.  A  monoto¬ 
nous,  silent  city,  deriving  an  earthy  flavor 
throughout,  from  its  cathedral  crypt,  and  so 
abounding  in  vestiges  of  monastic  graves, 
that  the  Cloistcrham  children  grow  small 
salad  in  the  dust  of  abbots  and  abbesses, 
and  dirt-pies  of  nuns  and  friars ;  while 
every  ploughman  in  its  outlying  fields  ren¬ 
ders  to  once  puissant  Lord  Treasurers, 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  such-like,  the 
attention  which  the  Ogre  in  the  story-book 
desired  to  render  to  his  unbidden  visitor, 
and  grinds  their  bones  to  make  his  bread. 

A  drowsy  city  Cloistcrham,  whose  in¬ 
habitants  seem  to  suppose,  with  an  incon¬ 
sistency  more  strange  than  rare,  that  all  its 
changes  lie  behind  it,  and  that  there  are  no 
more  to  come.  A  queer  moral  to  derive 
from  antiquity,  yet  older  than  any  traceable 
antiquity.  So  silent  are  the  streets  of  Clois- 
terham  (though  prone  to  echo  on  the  small¬ 
est  provocation),  that  of  a  summer-day  the 
Bunblinds  of  its  shops  scarce  dare  to  flap  in 
the  south  wind ;  while  the  sun-browned 
tramps  who  pass  along  and  stare,  quicken 
their  limp  a  little,  that  they  may  the  sooner 
get  beyond  the  confines  of  its  oppressive 
respectability.  This  is  a  feat  not  difficult 
of  achievement,  seeing  that  the  streets  of 
Cloisterhsun  city  are  little  more  tlian  one 
narrow  street  by  which  you  get  into  it  and 
get  out  of  it :  the  rest  being  mostly  disap¬ 
pointing  yards  with  pumps  in  them  and  no 
thoroughfare,  —  exception  made  of  the  Ca¬ 
thedral-close,  and  a  paved  Quaker  settle¬ 
ment,  in  color  and  general  konformation 
very  like  a  Quakeress’s  bonnet,  up  in  a 
shady  comer. 

In  a  word,  a  city  of  another  and  a  bygone 
time  is  Cloistcrham,  with  its  hoarse  Cathe¬ 
dral  bell,  its  hoarse  rooks  hovering  about 
the  Cathedral  tower,  its  hoarser  and  less 
distinct  rooks  in  the  stalls  far  beneath. 
Fragments  of  old  wall,  saint’s  chapel,  chap¬ 
ter-house,  convent,  and  monastery,  have 
got  incongruously  or  obstructively  built  into 
many  of  its  houses  and  gardens,  much  as 
kindred  jumbled  notions  have 'become  in¬ 
corporated  into  many  of  its  citizens’  minds. 
All  things  in  it  are  of  the  past.  Even  its 
single  pawnbroker  takes  in  no  pledges,  nor 
has  he  for  a  long  time,  but  ofiers  vainly  an 
imredeemed  stock  for  sale,  of  which  the 
costlier  articles  are  dim  and  pale  old  watch¬ 
es  apparently  in  a  slow  perspiration,  tar¬ 
nished  sugar-tongs  with  inefiectual  legs,  aud 
odd  voliunes  of  dismal  books.  The  most 
abundant  and  the  most  agreeable  evidences 
of  progressing  life  in  Cloistcrham  are  the  ev¬ 
idences  of  vegetable  liffi  in  its  many  gardens; 


even  its  drooping  and  despondent  little  thea¬ 
tre  has  its  poor  strip  of  garden,  receiving  the 
foul  fiend,  when  he  ducks  from  its  stage  into 
the  infernal  regions,  among  scarlet  beans  or 
oyster-shells,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year. 

In  the  midst  of  Cloisterham  stands  the 
Nuns’  House ;  a  venerable  brick  edifice 
whose  present  appellation  is  doubtless  de¬ 
rived  from  the  legend  of  its  conventual  uses. 
On  the  trim  gate  enclosing  its  old  court¬ 
yard  is  a  resplendent  brass  plate  flashing 
forth  the  legend :  “  Seminary  for  Young 
Ladies.  Miss  Twinkleton.”  The  house- 
front  is  so  old  and  worn,  and  the  brass  plate 
is  so  shining  and  staring,  that  the  general 
result  has  reminded  imaginative  strangers 
of  a  battered  old  beau  with  a  large  modern 
eye-glass  stuck  in  his  blind  eye. 

Whether  the  nuns  of  yore,  being  of  a  sub¬ 
missive  rather  than  a  stiflT-necked  genera¬ 
tion,  habitually  bent  their  contemplative 
beads  to  avoid  collision  with  the  beams  in 
the  low  ceilings  of  the  many  chambers  of 
their  House ;  whether  they  sat  in  its  long 
low  windows,  telling  their  beads  for  their 
mortification  instead  of  making  necklaces 
of  them  for  their  adornment ;  whether  they 
were  ever  walled  up  alive  in  odd  angles  and 
jutting  gables  of  the  building  for  having 
some  ineradicable  leaven  of  busy  mother 
Nature  in  them  which  has  kept  the  ferment¬ 
ing  world  alive  ever  since ;  —  these  may  be 
matters  of  interest  to  its  haunting  ghosts  (if 
any),  but  constitute  no  item  in  Miss  Twin- 
kleton’s  half-yearly  accounts.  They  are 
neither  of  Miss  Twinkletou’s  inclusive  reg¬ 
ulars,  nor  of  her  extras.  Tlie  lady  who  un¬ 
dertakes  the  poetical  department  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment  at  so  much  (or  so  little)  a 
quarter,  has  no  pieces  in  her  list  of  recitals 
bearing  on  such  unprofitable  questions. 

As,  in  some  cases  of  dnmkenncss,  and  in 
others  of  animal  magnetism,  there  are  two 
states  of  consciousness  which  never  clash. 


but  each  of  which  pursues  its  separate  course 
as  though  it  were  continuous  instead  of 
broken  (thus  if  I  hide  my  watch  when  I  am 
drunk,  I  must  be  drunk  again  before  I  can 
remember  where),  so  Miss  Twinkleton  has 
two  distinct  and  separate  phases  of  being. 
Every  night,  the  moment  the  young  ladies 
have  retired  to  rest,  does  Miss  Twinkleton 
smarten  up  her  curls  a  little,  brighten  up 
her  eyes  a  little,  and  become  a  sprightlier 
Miss  Twinkleton  tbail  the  young  ladies  have 
ever  seen.  Every  night,  at  the  same  hour 
does  Miss  Twinkleton  resume  the  topics  of 
the  previous  night,  comprehending  the  ten¬ 
derer  scandal  of  Cloisterham,  of  which  she 
has  no  knowledge  whatever  by  day,  and 
references  to  a  certain  season  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  (airily  called  by  Miss  Twinkleton  in 
this  state  of  her  existence  “  The  Wells  ”), 
notably  the  season  wherein  a  certain  fin¬ 
ished  gentleman  (compassionately  called  by 
Miss  Twinkleton  in  this  state  of  her  exist-  | 
ence,  “  Foolish  Mr.  Porters  ”  revealed  a 
homage  of  the  heart,  whereof  Miss  Twinkle¬ 
ton,  in  her  scholastic  state  of  existence,  is 
as  ignorant  as  a  granite  pillar.  Miss  Twin- 
kleton’s  companion  in  both  states  of  exist¬ 
ence,  and  equally  adaptable  to  either,  is  one  I 
Mrs.  Tisher,  a  deferential  widow  with  a 
weak  back,  a  chronic  sigh,  and  a  suppressed 
voice,  who  looks  after  the  yoimg  ladies’  | 
wardrobes,  and  leads  them  to  infer  that  she  j 
has  seen  better  days.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  an  article  of  faith  with  the 
servants,  handed  down  from  race  to  race, 
that  the  departed  Tisher  was  a  hairdresser. 

[  The  jiet  pupil  of  the  Nuns’  House  is  Miss 
I  Rosa  Bud,  of  course  called  Rosebud ;  won- 
i  derfully  pretty,  wonderfully  childish,  won- 
i  derfully  whimsical.  An  awkward  interest 
(awkward  because  romantic)  attaches  to 
I  Miss  Bud  in  the  minds  of  the  young  ladies, 

;  on  account  of  its  being  known  to  them  that 
I  a  husband  has  been  chosen  for  her  by  will 
I  and  bequest,  and  that  her  guardian  is  bound 
I  ilown  to  bestow  her  on  that  husband  when 
I  he  comes  of  age.  Miss  Twinkleton,  in  her 
,  seminarial  state  of  existence,  has  combated 
the  romantic  aspect  of  this  destiny  by  af¬ 
fecting  to  shake  her  head  over  it  behind 
Miss  Bud’s  dimpled  shoulders,  and  to  brood 
on  the  unhappy  lot  of  that  doomed  little 
victim.  But  with  no  better  efiect  —  possi¬ 
bly  some  unfelt  touch  of  foolish  Mr.  Porters 
has  undermined  the  endeavor  —  than  to 
evoke  from  the  young  ladies  a  unanimous 
bedchamber  cry  of  “  Oh !  what  a  pre¬ 
tending  old  thing  Miss  Twinkleton  is,  my 
dear !  ” 


The  Nuns’  House  is  never  in  such  a  state 

• 

of  flutter  as  when  this  allotted  husband  calls 
to  see  little  Rosebud.  (It  b  unanimously 
understood  by  the  young  ladies  that  he  is 
lawfully  entitled  to  this  privilege,  and  that 
if  Miss  Twinkleton  disputed  it  she  would  be 
instantly  taken  up  and  transported.)  When 
hb  ring  at  the  gate  bell  is  expected,  or  takes 
place,  every  young  lady  who  can,  under  any 
pretence,  look  out  of  window,  looks  out  of 
window ;  while  every  young  lady  who  b 
“  practising  ”  practises  out  of  time ;  and  the 
French  class  becomes  so  demoralbed  that 
the  Mark  goes  round  as  briskly  as  the  bottle 
at  a  convivial  party  in  the  last  centuiy. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  day  next  after 
the  dinner  of  two  at  the  Gate  House,  the 
bell  is  rung  with  the  usual  fluttering  re¬ 
sults. 

“  Mr.  Edwin  Drood  to  see  Miss  Rosa.” 

Tliis  is  the  announcement  of  the  parlor¬ 
maid  in  chief.  Miss  Twinkleton.  with  an 
exemplan-  air  of  melancholy  on  her,  turns 
to  the  sacrifice,  and  says,  “  You  may  go 
down,  my  dear.”  Miss  Bud  goes  down,  fbl- 
lowetl  by  all  eyes. 

Mr.  Edwin  Drood  is  waiting  in  Miss 
Twinkleton’s  own  parlor,  a  dainty  room, 
with  nothing  more  directly  scholastic  in  it 
than  a  terrestrial  and  a  celestial  globe. 
Tliese  expressive  machines  imply  (to  par¬ 
ents  and  guardians)  that  even  when  Miss 
Twinkleton  retires  into  the  bosom  of  pri¬ 
vacy,  duty  may  at  any  moment  compel  her 
to  become  a  sort  of  Wandering  Jewess, 
scouring  the  earth  and  soaring  through 
the  skies  in  search  of  knowledge  for  her 
pupils. 

The  last  new  maid,  who  has  never  seen 
the  young  gentleman  Miss  Rosa  is  engaged 
to,  and  who  is  making  his  acquaintance  be¬ 
tween  the  hinges  of  the  open  door,  left  open 
for  the  purpose,  stumbles  guiltily  down  the 
kitchen  stairs,  as  a  charming  little  appari¬ 
tion  with  its  face  concealed  by  a  little  silk 
apron  tlirown  over  its  head,  glides  into  the 
parlor. 

“  Oh !  It  is  so  ridiculous !  ”  says  the  ap¬ 
parition,  stopping  and  shrinking.  “  Don’t, 
Eddy !  ” 

“  Don’t  what,  Rosa  ?  ”  .  ‘ 

“  Don’t  come  any  nearer,  please.  It  is  so 
absunl.” 

“  What  is  absurd,  Rosa  ?  ” 

“  The  whole  thing  is.  It  w  so  absurd  to 
be  an  engaged  orphan ;  and  it  is  so  absurd 
to  have  the  girls  and  the  servants  scuttling 
about  after  one,  like  mice  in  the  wainscot ; 
and  it  is  so  absurd  to  be  called  upon.” 


UNDER  THE  TREES. 
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Hio  apparition  appears  to  have  a  thumb 
In  the  comer  of  its  mouth  while  making  this 
complaint. 

**  Yon  give  me  an  affectionate  reception, 
Pussy,  I  must  say.” 

“  Well,  I  will  in  a  minute,  Eddy,  but  I 
can’t  just  yet  How  are  you?”  (verj- 
shortly.) 

M I  am  unable  to  reply  that  I  am  much 
the  better  for  seeing  you.  Pussy,  inasmuch 
as  I  see  nothing  of  you.” 

This  second  remonstrance  brings  a  dark, 
bright,  pouting  eye  out  from  a  comer  of  the 
apron ;  but  it  swiftly  becomes  invisible 
agmn,  as  the  apparition  exclaims,  “  Oh  I 
Good  Gracious,  you  have  had  half  your  hair 
cut  off  I  ” 

"  I  should  have  done  better  to  have  had 
my  head  cut  off,  I  think,”  says  Edwin,  rum¬ 
pling  the  hair  in  question,  with  a  fierce 
glance  at  the  looking-glass,  and  giving  an 
impatient  stamp.  “  Shall  I  go  ?  ” 

“No,  you  need  n’t  go  just  yet,  Eddy. 
The  girls  would  all  be  asking  questions  why 
you  went.” 

“Once  for  all,  Rosa,  will  you  uncover 
that  ridiculous  little  head  of  yours  and  give 
me  a  welcome  ?  ” 

The  apron  is  pulled  off  the  childish  head| 
as  its  wearer  replies,  “  You  ’re  very  wel¬ 
come,  Eddy.  There !  I ’m  sure  that ’s  nice. 
Shake  hands.  No,  I  can’t  kiss  you,  because 
I ’ve  got  an  acidulated  drop  in  my  mouth.” 
“  Are  you  at  all  glad  to  see  me.  Pussy  ?  ” 
“  O  yes,  I ’m  dreadfully  glad.  —  Go  and, 
sit  down.  —  Miss  Twinkleton.” 

It  is  the  custom  of  that  excellent  lady, 
when  these  vbits  occur,  to  appear  every 
three  minutes,  either  in  her  own  person  or 
in  that  of  Mrs.  Tisher,  and  lay,  an  offering 
on  the  shrine  of  Propriety  by  affecting  to 
look  for  some  desiderated  article.  On  the 
present  occasion.  Miss  Twinkleton,  grace¬ 
fully  gliding  in  and  out,  says,  in  passing, 
“  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Drood  ?  Very  glad 
indeed  to  have  the  pleasure.  Pray  excuse 
me.  Tweezers.  Thank  you !  ” 

“  I  got  the  gloves  last  evening,  Eddy,  and 
I  like  them  very  much.  They  are  beauties.” 

“  Well,  that ’s  something,”  the  affianced 
replies,  half  grumbling.  “  The  smallest  en¬ 
couragement  thankfully  received.  And  how 
did  you  pass  your  birthday,  Pussy  ?  ” 
“Delightfully!  Everybody  g^ive  me  a 
present.  And  we  had  a  feast.  And  we 
had  a  ball  at  night.” 

“  A  feast  and  a  ball,  eh  ?  These  occasions 
seem  to  go  off  tolerably  well  without  me, 
Pussy.” 

“  De-lightfully !  ”  cries  Rosa,  in  a  quite 
spontaneous  manner,  and  without  the  least 
pretence  of  reserve. 

“  Hah !  And  what  was  the  feast  ?  ” 

“  Tarts,  oranges,  jellies,  and  shrimps.” 

“  Any  partners  at  the  ball  ?  ” 

“We  danced  with  one  another,  of  course, 
sir.  But  some  of  the  girls  made  game  to  be 
their  brothers.  It  teas  so  droll  1  ” 

“  Did  anybody  make  game  to  be  —  ” 

“  To  be  you  ?  O  dear,  yes !  ”  cries 
Rosa,  laughing  with  great  enjoyment. 
“That  was  the  first  thing  done.” 

“  I  hope  she  did  it  pretty  well,”  says  Ed¬ 
win,  rather  doubtfully. 

“Oh!  It  was  excellent! — I  wouldn’t 
dance  with  you,  you  know.” 

Edwin  scarcely  seems  to  see  the  force  of 
this ;  begs  to  know  if  he  may  take  the  lib¬ 
erty  to  ask  why  ? 

“  Because  I  was  so  tired  of  you,”  returns 
Rosa.  But  she  quickly  adds,  and  pleading¬ 
ly,  too,  seeing  displeasure  in  his  face : 
“  Dear  Eddy,  you  were  just  as  tired  of  me, 
you  know.” 

“  Did  I  say  so,  Rosa^ ” 

“  Say  so !  Do  you  ever  say  so  ?  No, 
you  only  showed  it.  Oh,  she  did  it  so 
well !  ”  cries  Rosa,  in  a  sudden  ecstasy  with 
her  counterfeit  betrothed. 

“  It  strikes  me  that  she  must  be  a  devilish 


impudent  girl,”  says  Edwin  Drood.  “  And 
so.  Pussy,  you  have  passed  your  last  birth¬ 
day  in  this  old  house.” 

“  Ah,  yes !  ”  Rosa  clasps  her  hands,  looks 
down  with  a  sigh,  and  shakes  her  head. 

“  You  seem  to  be  sorry,  Rosa.” 

“  I  am  sorry  for  the  poor  old  place. 
Somehow,  I  feel  as  if  it  would  miss  me, 
when  I  am  gone  so  far  away,  so  young.” 

“  Perhaps  we  had  better  stop  short, 
Rosa?  ” 

She  looks  up  at  him  with  a  swill,  bright 
look ;  next  moment  shakes  her  head,  sighs, 
and  looks  down  again. 

“  That  is  to  say,  is  it  Pussy,  that  we  are 
both  resigned  ?  ” 

She  nods  her  head  again,  and  after  a 
short  silence,  quaintly  bursts  out  with, 
“  You  know  we  must  be  married,  and  mar¬ 
ried  fiom  here,  Eddy,  or  the  poor  girls  will 
be  so  dreadfully  disappointed !  ” 

For  the  moment  there  is  more  of  compas¬ 
sion,  both  for  her  and  for  himself,  in  her 
affianced  husband’s  face,  than  there  is  of 
love.  He  checks  the  look,  and  asks,  “  Shall 
I  take  you  out  for  a  walk,  Rosa  dear  ?  ” 

Rosa  dear  does  not  seem  at  all  clear  on 
this  point,  until  her  face,  which  has  been 
comically  reflective,  brightens.  O  yes, 
Eddy ;  let  us  go  for  a  walk !  And  I  tell 
you  what  we  ’ll  do.  You  shall  pretend  that 
you  are  engaged  to  somebody  else,  and  I  ’ll 
pretend  that  I  am  not  engaged  to  anybody, 
and  then  we  sha’  n’t  quarrel.” 

“  Do  you  think  that  will  prevent  our  fall¬ 
ing  out,  Rosa  ?  ” 

“  I  know  it  will.  Hush !  Pretend  to 
look  out  of  window  —  Mrs.  Tisher !  ” 

Through  a  fortuitous  concourse  of  acci¬ 
dents,  the  matronly  Tisher  heaves  in  sight, 
says,  in  rustling  through  the  room  like  the 
legendary  ghost  of  a  dowager  in  silken 
skirts,  “I  hope  I  see  Mr.  Drood  well; 
though  I  need  n’t  ask,  if  I  may  judge  from 
his  complexion  ?  I  trust  I  disturb  no  one ; 
but  there  was  a  paper-knife  —  O,  thank 
you,  I  am  sure  !  ”  and  disappears  with  her 
prize. 

“  One  other  thing  you  must  do,  Eddy,  to 
oblige  me,”  says  Rosebud.  “  The  moment 
we  get  into  the  street,  you  must  put  me 
outside,  and  keep  close  to  the  house  your¬ 
self, —  squeeze  and  graze  yourself  against  it.” 

“By  all  means,  Rosa,  if  you  wish  it. 
Might  I  ask  why?” 

“  Oh !  because  I  don’t  want  the  girls  to 
see  you.” 

“  It ’s  a  fine  day ;  but  would  you  like  me 
to  carry  an  umbrella  up  ?  ” 

“  Don’t  be  foolish,  sir.  You  have  n’t  got 
polished  leather  boots  on,”  pouting,  with 
one  shoulder  raised. 

“  Perhaps  that  might  escape  the  notice  of 
the  girls,  even  if  they  did  see  me,”  remarks 
Edwin,  looking  down  at  his  boots  with  a 
sudden  distaste  for  them. 

“  Nothing  escapes  their  notice,  sir.  And 
then  I  know  what  would  happen.  Some  of 
them  would  begin  reflecting  on  me  by  say¬ 
ing  (for  i/iey  are  free)  that  they  never  will 
on  any  account  engage  themselves  to  lovers 
without  polished  leather  boots.  Hark  I 
Miss  Twinkleton.  I  ’ll  ask  for  leave.” 

That  discreet  lady  being  indeed  heard 
without,  inquiring  of  nobody  in  a  blandly 
conversational  tone  as  she  advances,  “  Eh  ? 
Indeed !  Are  you  quite  sure  you  saw  my 
mother-of-pearl  buttondiolder  on  the  work¬ 
table  in  my  room  ?  ”  is  at  tmee  solicited  for 
walking  leave,  and  graciously  accords  it. 
And  soon  the  young  couple  go  out  of  the 
Nuns’  House,  taking  all  precautions  against 
the  discovery  of  the  so  vitally  defective 
boots  of  Mr.  Edwin  Drood,  —  precautions, 
let  ns  hope,  effective  for  the  peace  of  Mrs. 
Edwin  Drood,  that  is  to  be. 

“  Which  way  shall  we  take,  Rosa  ?  ” 

Rosa  replies,  “I  want  to  go  to  the 
Lumps-of-Delight  shop.” 

“  To  the  —  ” 


“  A  Turkish  sweetmeat,  sir.  My  gracious 
me  !  don’t  you  understand  anything  ?  Call 
yourself  an  Engineer,  and  not  know  t/iat  f  ” 
“  Why,  how  should  I  know  it,  Rosa  ?  ” 

“  Because  I  am  very  fond  of  them.  But 
oh  !  I  forgot  what  we  are  to  pretend.  No, 
you  needn’t  know  anything  about  them ; 
never  mind.” 

So  he  is  gloomily  borne  off  to  the 
Lumps-of-Delight  shop,  where  Rosa  makes 
her  purchase,  and,  after  offering  some 
to  him  (which  he  rather  indignantly  de¬ 
clines),  begins  to  partake  of  it  with  great 
zest,  previously  taking  off  and  rolling  up 
a  pair  of  little  pink  gloves,  like  rose-leaves, 
and  occasionally  putting  her  little  pink 
fingers  to  her  rosy  lips,  to  cleanse  them 
from  the  Dust  of  Delight  that  comes  off  tlic 
Lumps. 

“  Now,  be  a  good-tempered  Eddy,  and 
pretend.  And  so  you  are  engaged  ?  ” 

“  And  so  I  am  engaged.” 

“  Is  she  nice  ?  ” 

“  Charming.” 

“  Tall?” 

“  Immensely  tall !  ”  (Rosa  being  short.) 
“Must  be  gawky,  I  should  think,”  is 
Rosa’s  quiet  commentary. 

“  I  beg  your  pardon  ;  not  at  all,”  contra, 
diction  rising  in  him.  “  What  is  termed  a 
fine  woman,  a  splendid  woman.” 

“  Big  nose,  no  doubt,”  is  the  quiet  com¬ 
mentary  again. 

“  Not  a  little  one,  certainly,”  is  the  quick 
reply.  (Rosa’s  being  a  little  one.) 

“  Long  pale  nose,  with  a  red  nob  in  the 
middle.  I  know  the  sort  of  nose,”  says 
Rosa,  with  a  satisfied  nod,  and  tranquilly 
enjoying  the  Lumps. 

“  You  don’t  know  tlie  sort  of  nose,  Rosa,” 
with  some  warmth;  “because  it ’s' nothing 
of  the  kind.” 

“  Not  a  pale  nose,  Eddy  ?  ” 

“  No.”  Determined  not  to  assent. 

“  A  red  nose  ?  Oh  !  I  don’t  like  red 
noses.  However,  to  be  sure,  she  can 
always  powder  it.” 

“  She  would  scorn  to  powder  it,”  says 
Edwin,  becoming  heated. 

“  Would  she?  What  a  stupid  thing  she 
must  be  !  Is  she  stupid  in  everything  ?  ” 

“  No.  In  nothing.” 

•  After  a  pause,  in  which  the  whimsically 
wicked  face  has  not  been  unobservant  of 
him,  Rosa  says,  — 

“  And  this  most  sensible  of  creatures 
likes  the  idea  of  being  carried  off  to  Egypt ; 
does  she,  Eddy  ?  ” 

“  Yes.  She  takes  a  sensible  interest  in 
triumphs  of  engineering  skill,  especially 
when  they  are  to  change  the  whole  condi¬ 
tion  of  an  undeveloped  country.” 

“  Lor !  ”  says  Rosa,  shrugging  her  shoul¬ 
ders,  with  a  little  laugh  of  wonder. 

“  Do  you  object,”  Edwin  inquires,  with  a 
majestic  turn  of  his  eyes  downward  upon 
the  fairy  figure,  —  “  do  you  object,  Rosa,  to 
her  feeling  that  interest  ?  ” 

“  Object  ?  My  dear  Eddy  !  But  really. 
Doesn’t  she  hate  boilers  and  things  ?  ” 

“  I  can  answer  for  her  not  l)eing  so  idiotic 
as  to  hate  Boilers,”  he  returns,  with  angry 
emphasis ;  “  though  I  cannot  answer  for  her 
views  about  things,  really  not  understand¬ 
ing  what  Things  are  meant.” 

“  But  don’t  she  hate  Arabs,  and  Turks, 
and  Fellahs,  and  people  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,”  very  firmly. 

“  At  least,  she  mttst  hate  the  Pyramids  ? 
Come,  Eddy  ? 

“  Why  should  she  be  such  a  little  —  tall, 
I  mean  —  goose,  as  to  hate  the  Pyramids, 
Rosa?” 

“  Ah  1  you  should  hear  Miss  Twinkle¬ 
ton,”  often  nodding  her  head,  and  much 
enjoying  the  Lumps,  “bore  about  them, 
and  then  you  would  n’t  ask.  Tiresome  old 
bnrying-grounds  1  Isises,  and  Ibises,  and 
Cheopses,  and  Pharaohses ;  who  cares 
about  them  ?  And  then  there  was  Bel- 


zoni  or  somebody,  dragged  out  by  the 
legs,  half  choked  with  bats  and  dust.  All 
the  girls  say  serve  him  right,  and  hope 
it  hurt  him,  and  wish  he  had  been  quite 
choked.” 

The  two  youthful  figures,  side  by  side, 
but  not  now  arm  in  arm,  wander  discon¬ 
tentedly  about  the  old  Close;  and  eaeh 
sometimes  stops  and  slowly  imprints  a  deep¬ 
er  footstep  in  the  fallen  leaves. 

“  Well  I  ”  says  Edwin,  after  a  lengthy 
silence.  “  According  to  custom.  We  can’t 
get  on,  Rosa.” 

Rosa  tosses  her  head,  and  says  she  don’t 
want  to  get  on. 

“  That 's  a  pretty  sentiment,  Rosa,  con¬ 
sidering.” 

“  Considering  what  ?  ” 

“  If  I  say  what,  you  ’ll  go  wrong  again.” 

“  You  ’ll  go  wrong,  you  mean,  Eddy. 

Don’t  be  ungenerous.” 

“  Ungenerous !  I  like  that !  ” 

“  Then  I  do/t’t  like  that,  and  so  I  tell  you 
plmnly,”  Rosa  pouts. 

“  Now,  Rosa,  I  put  it  to  you.  Who  dis¬ 
paraged  my  profession,  my  destination  —  ?  ” 

“  You  are  not  going  to  be  buried  in  the 
Pyramids,  I  hope  ?  ”  she  interrupts,  arching 
her  delicate  eyebrows.  “  You  never  said 
you  were.  If  you  are,  why  haven’t  you 
mentioned  it  to  me  ?  I  can’t  find  out  your 
plans  by  instinct.” 

“  Now,  Rosa,  you  know  very  well  what  I 
mean,  my  dear.” 

“  IVell,  then,  why  did  you  begin  with 
your  detestable  red-nosed  giantesses  ?  And 
she  would,  she  would,  she  would,  she 
would,  she  wouLi>  powder  it !  ”  cries  Rosa,  i 

in  a  little  burst  of  comical  contradictory  |l 

spleen,  | 

“  Somehow  or  other,  I  never  can  come  | 

right  in  these  discussions,”  says  Edwin,  i 

sighing  and  becoming  resigned.  | 

“  How  is  it  possible,  sir,  that  you  ever  ! 

can  come  right  when  you’re  always  wrong  ? 

And  as  to  Belzoni,  I  suppose  he’s  dead ;  — 

I’m  sure  I  hope  he  is  —  and  how  can  his 
legs,  or  his  chokes  concern  you  ?  ” 

“  It  is  nearly  time  for  your  return,  Rosa. 

We  have  not  had  a  very  happy  walk,  have 
we  ?  ” 

“  A  happy  walk  ?  A  detestably  unhap¬ 
py  walk,  sir.  If  I  go  up  stairs  the  moment 
I  get  in  and  cry  till  I  can’t  take  my  dancing- 
lesson,  you  aie  responsible,  mind !  ” 

“  Let  us  be  friends,  Rosa.” 

“  Ah !  ”  cries  Rosa,  shaking  her  head  and 
bursting  into  real  tears.  “  I  wish  we  cou/tl 
be  friends  1  It ’s  because  we  can’t  be  friends, 
that  we  try  one  another  so.  I  am  a  young 
little  thing,  Eddy,  to  have  an  old  heartache ; 
but  I  really,  really  have,  sometimes.  Don’t 
be  angry.  I  know  you  have  one  yourself, 
too  often.  We  should  both  of  us  have  done 
better,  if  What  is  to  be  had  been  left,  What 
might  have  been.  I  am  quite  a  serious  lit¬ 
tle  thing  now,  and  not  teasing  you.  Let 
each  of  us  forbear,  this  one  time,  on  our  own 
account,  and  on  the  other’s  I  ” 

Disarmed  by  this  glimpse  of  a  woman’s 
nature  in  the  spoilt  child,  though  for  an  in¬ 
stant  disposed  to  resent  it  as  seeming  to 
involve  the  enforced  infliction  of  himself 
upon  her,  Edwin  Drood  stands  watching 
her  as  she  childishly  cries  and  sobs,  with 
both  hands  to  the  handkerchief  at  her  eyes, 
and  then  —  she  becoming  more  composed, 
and  indeed  beginning  in  her  young  incon¬ 
stancy  to  laugh  at  herself  for  having  been 
so  moved  —  leads  her  to  a  seat  hard  by 
under  the  elm-trees. 

“  One  clear  word  of  underttanding,  Pussy 
dear.  I  am  not  clever  out  of  my  own  line, 

—  now  I  come  to  think  of  it  I  don’t  khow 
that  I  am  particularly  clever  in  it,  —  but  I 
want  to  do  right.  There  is  not,  —  there 
may  be,  —  I  really  don’t  see  my  way  to 
what  I  want  to  say,  but  I  must  say  it  be¬ 
fore  we  part,  —  there  is  not  any  other 
young  —  ” 
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“  O  no,  Eddy  1  It ’s  generous  of  you  to 
a.sk  me ;  but  no,  no,  no !  ” 

They  have  come  very  near  to  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  windows,  and  at  this  moment  the  organ 
and  the  choir  sound  out  sublimely.  As 
they  sit  listening  to  the  solemn  swell,  the 
confidence  of  last  night  rises  in  young  Ed¬ 
win  Drood’s  mind,  and  he  thinks  how  un¬ 
like  this  music  is  to  that  discordance. 

“  I  fancy  I  ciin  distinguish  Jack’s  voice,” 
is  his  remark  in  a  low  tone  in  connection 
with  the  train  of  thought. 

« Take  me  back  at  once,  please,”  urges 
his  affianced,  quickly  laying  her  light  hand 
upon  his  wrist.  “  They  will  all  be  coming 
out  directly ;  let  us  get  away.  O,  what  a 
resounding  chord  !  But  don’t  let  us  stop  to 
listen  to  it ;  let  us  get  away !  ” 

Her  hurry  is  over,  as  soon  as  they  have 
passed  out  of  the  Close.  They  go,  arm  in 
arm  now,  gravely  and  deliberately  enough, 
along  the  old  High  Street,  to  the  Nuns’ 
House.  At  the  gate,  the  street  being  with¬ 
in  sight  empty,  Edwin  bends  down  his  face 
to  Rosebud’s. 

She  remonstrates,  laughing,  and  is  a 
childish  school-girl  again. 

“  Eddy,  no  I  I’m  too  sticky  to  be  kissed. 
But  give  me  your  hand,  and  I’ll  blow  a  kiss 
into  that.” 

He  does  so.  She  breathes  a  light  breath 
into  it,  and  asks,  retaining  it  and  looking 
into  it,  — 

“  Now  say,  what  do  you  see  ?  ” 

“  See,  Rosa  ?  ” 

“Why,  I  thought  you  Egyptian  boys 
could  look  into  a  hand  and  see  all  sorts  of 
j)hautoms?  Can’t  you  see  a  happy  Fu¬ 
ture  ?  ” 

For  certain,  neither  of  them  sees  a  happy 
Present,  as  the  gate  opens  and  closes,  and 
one  goes  in  and  the  other  goes  away. 


GOETHE  AND  MENDELSSOHN. 

IT  was  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1821 
that  three  members  of  the  court  band  of 
Weimar  obeyed  a  summons  from  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  the  Privy  Councillor  von  Goethe, 
to  repair  to  the  house  of  the  latter  for  a  per¬ 
formance  in  the  well-known  room  of  the  mu¬ 
sician,  o|)ening  upon  tlie  Frauenplan. 

As  tliey  were  ushered  in  by  a  servant, 
they  saw  three  desks  placed  by  the  side  of 
an  open  piano,  upon  which  lay  a  pile  of 
manuscript  music. 

One  of  the  i)erfonner8  (Herr  Ernst  by 
name)  had  all  nis  life  been  remarkable  for 
his  ciuiosity,  and  the  present  seemed  no  oc¬ 
casion  for  repressing  it.  He  proceeded  at 
once  to  turn  over  the  different  pieces,  but 
their  examiniftion  did  not  satisfy  him.  On 
one  was  written  “  Studies  on  Double  Coun¬ 
terpoint”;  on  another,  “Fugues”;  on  a 
third,  “  Canons  ” ;  last  of  all  came,  “  Quar¬ 
tet  tor  the  piano,”  with  accompaniments  of 
violin,  bass-viol,  and  violoncello.  On  all 
these  pieces  there  was  the  same  name,  — 
“  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy.” 

The  notes  were  written  in  a  firm,  neat 
hand,  and,  so  far  as  he  could  tell  by  a  rapid, 
cursory  glance,  the  composition  showed  an 
expert,  educated  artist,  but  the  name  of 
Mendelssohn  as  a  musician  was  not  then 
known  to  them. 

They  had  taken  their  instruments  from 
their  cases,  and  were  busy  tuning  them  to 
harmony  with  the  piano,  when  a  tall  man 
entered,  who,  by  his  stiff,  military  bearing, 
might  well  have  been  taken  for  a  cavalry 
sergeant.  To  Ernst,  however,  he  was  not 
a  stranger,  as  he  had  visited  him  the  year 
previously  in  Berlin.  It  was  the  well-known 
director  of  the  Berlin  Musical  Academy, 
Goethe’s  intimate  friend  and  companion,  — 
Professor  Zelter. 

He  greeted  them  all  courteously,  but 
turned  to  Herr  Ernst,  as  to  an  old  acquaint¬ 
ance,  and  then  said,  — 

“  I  have  come,  fost,  gentlemen,  to  make 
a  request  by  anticipation,  so  to  speak.  You 
will  shortly  become  acquainted  with  my  pu¬ 
pil,  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy,  a  lad  of 
only  twelve  years  of  age.  His  skill  as  a  per¬ 
former  on  the  piano,  and  still  more,  his  tal¬ 
ent  for  composition,  will  probably  arouse  in 
you  some  enthusiasm.  The  boy,  however, 
IS  of  a  peculiar  disposition.  Whilst  the  loud 
applause  of  amateurs  produces  no  impres¬ 
sion  whatever  upon  him,  he  is  always  ea¬ 


gerly  on  the  watch  for  the  judgment  of  real 
musicians,  and  accepts  thtir  criticisms  as 
genuine  coin ;  for  his  childish  nature  is  yet 
too  ine.xperienced  to  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  good-natured  encouragement  and 
well-merited  approbation.  Therefore,  gen¬ 
tlemen,  you  will  kindly  pitch  your  note  of 
admiration  in  a  moderate  key,  and  with  not 
too  loud  an  accompaniment  Thus  far  I 
have  been  able  to  guard  him  from  vanity, 
and  too  high  an  estimate  of  his  talents,  — 
execrable  enemies  to  all  artistic  progress !  — 
and  it  is  on  this  accoimt  I  dread  me  effect 
of  too  much  praise.” 

Before  any  reply  could  be  given  to  this 
somewhat  singular  address,  Felix  came 
springing  into  the  room.  He  was  a  hand¬ 
some,  bright-looking  boy,  slender  and  active, 
with  a  decidedly  Jewish  cast  of  features. 
Rich,  waving  black  hair  fell  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders,  genius  and  animation  sparkled  in  his 
eyes.  He  looked  round  a  moment  inquisi¬ 
tively,  then,  advancing,  gave  his  hand  to 
each  with  friendly  confidence,  as  if  they  had 
been  old  friends. 

Goethe,  had  entered  with  Felix,  and  he 
returned  the  respectful  salutations  of  the 
jierformers  by  a  cordial  greeting.  Then, 
{minting  to  Zelter,  he  said,  — 

“  My  friend  has  brought  with  him  a  little 
gentleman  from  Berlin,  who  has  alreaiW 
given  us  great  surprise  as  a  musician.  We 
wish  now  to  make  his  acquaintance  as  a 
composer,  and  in  this  I  must  ask  your  co¬ 
operation,  gentlemen.  Let  us  hear,  then, 
my  child,  what  the  young  head  has  pro¬ 
duced,”  he  continued,  gently  stroking  the 
lad’s  long  glossy  locks. 

Tlie  ^y  took  his  notes  immediately, 
placed  the  performers’  parts  before  them 
on  the  music-stands,  opened  the  principal 
part  upon  the  desk  of  thib  iiiaHO-forte,  and 
placed  himself  quickly  on  tne  stool  before 
the  instrument. 

Goethe  stood  on  the  ^ht  side,  with  his 
hand  behind  his  back.  T%e  little  composer 
looked  at  the  musicians  with  sparkling  eyes ; 
they  laid  their  bows  upon  the  strings  of  ^eir 
instruments ;  there  was  an  inclination  of 
the  little  head  with  its  waving  dark  hair, 
and  the  performance  began. 

Goethe  listened  to  every  note  with  the 
keenest  attention,  but  without  remark,  ex¬ 
cept,  perhaps  at  the  end  of  a  piece  an  occa¬ 
sional  “  Bravo  I  ”  which  he  accompanied  by 
a  nod  of  approval.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
warning  that  had  been  given  by  Zelter,  the 
three  performers  only  testified  their  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  child’s  genius  by  unmistak¬ 
able  looks  of  delight. 

The  glowing  countenance  of  the  boy, 
which  deepened  almost  to  crimson  as  the 
performance  progressed,  showed  that  he 
understood  and  was  gratified  by  their  silent 
admiration,  —  nor  less,  perhaps,  was  it  ow¬ 
ing  to  an  all-engrossing  interest  in  his  be¬ 
loved  pursuit. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  composition 
Felix  sprang  from  his  seat,  and  turned  to 
each  with  a  look  of  inquiry,  as  if  then,  at 
least,  he  wished  to  hear  some  expression 
about  his  performance. 

Goethe,  however  (probably  instigated  by 
Zelter),  tmk  up  the  conversation,  and  said, 

“  Bravo,  my  son !  The  countenances  of 
these  gentlemen”  (turning  towards  the 
performers)  “  express  plainlr  enough  that 
they  are  well  pleased  with  your  composi¬ 
tions.  Go  now  into  the  garden  to  re^ah 
and  cool  your  excited  brow,  for  I  perceive 
it  W  your  flaming  face.” 

The  boy  darted  from  the  room  like  light¬ 
ning.  The  performers  looked  inquiringly 
towards  Goethe,  to  see  if  they  were  to  de¬ 
part  also. 

“  Remain  a  few  minutes  longer,  gentle¬ 
men,  if  you  please.  My  firiend  and  I  wish 
to  hear  your  opinion  of  this  lad’s  composi¬ 
tion.” 

A  conversation  of  some  length  then  en¬ 
sued,  the  details  of  which  need  not  be  given 
here.  Many  expressions  and  sentences  re¬ 
main  impressed  on  the  memory  of  Herr 
Ernst,  who  still  lives,  and  were  recalled 
many  years  after  when  he  became  an  inti-> 
mate  mend  of  Mendelssohn. 

Goethe  expressed  his  regret  that  the  per¬ 
formers  had  only  heard  the  little  fellow  in 
concerted  pieces.  “Infant  prodigies,”  he 
■aid,  “are  nowadays,  as  far  as  regards 
skill,  no  longer  so  great  rarities ;  but  what 
this  little  man  achieves  in  the  execution  of 
fantasias,  and  of  pieces  at  sight,  borders 
upon  the  wonderflil;  and  I  could  never  have 
believed  it  possible  for  one  of  such  tender 
years.” 

“  And  yet  in  Frankfort  you  heard  Mozart 
when  only  in  his  seventh  yearl”  replied 
Zelter. 

“  Yes,”  answered  Goethe.  “  At  that  time 
I  was  myself  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
most  certainly,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 


I  was  in  the  highest  degree  surprised  at  his 
extraordinary  proficiency.  What  your  pu¬ 
pil,  however,  already  achieves,  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  performance  of  Mozart 
at  that  age  as  the  uneducated  language  of  a 
man  does  to  the  lispings  of  an  infant.” 

“  Certainly,”  said  Zelter,  smiling,  “  as  far 
as  mere  manual  execution  is  concerned,  Fe¬ 
lix  plays  at  sight,  as  simple  exercises,  and 
without  missing  a  single  note,  the  composi¬ 
tions  of  Mozart,  which,  in  his  day,  trans¬ 
ported  the  world  with  astonishment.  Still, 
this  can  also  be  done  by  many  others. 
What  I  look  at  is  the  creative  genius  of  the 
lad.  And  now,  gentlemen,”  he  continued, 
again  addressing  the  performers,  “  what 
think  you  of  the  quartet  composition  ?  ” 
They  all  declared  it  to  be  their  unequivo¬ 
cal  conviction  that  Felix  had  shown  many 
more  original  thoughts  than  Mozart  had 
done  at  the  same  age,  for  the  latter  had 
then  produced  only  clever  imitations  of 
what  already  existed.  Therefore,  they  had 
a  right  to  conclude  that  the  world  would 
have  in  this  lad  a  second  and  greater 
Mozart,  and  that  the  morw  surely  b^ause 
he  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  exuberant 
health,  whilst  all  other  circumstances  were 
favorable  to  the  development  of  his  talent. 

“  May  it  be  so,”  said  Goethe.  “  But  who 
can  say  how  a  soul  may  develop  itself  in 
the  lapse  of  years?  We  often  see  minds 
go  astray  that  at  first  give  such  fair  promise 
of  future  achievements,  and  thus  our  high¬ 
est  expectations  are  disappointed,  oiur  dear¬ 
est  wishes  crushed.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  so  sad  an  issue  may  be  averted  here, 
and  that  this  youthful  genius  will  do  honor 
to  his  teacher  and  good  friend  Zelter,  by 
whom  he  will  be  so  carefully  guarded.” 

“  I  endeavor  to  be  very  strict  with  the 
boy,”  said  Zelter,  “  and,  even  in  his  own 
independent  labors,  seek  to  hold  him  in 
check  by  the  most  rigid  counterpoint 
studies.  But  how  long  can  this  continue 
before  he  escapes  my  discipline?  Even 
now  I  can  teach  him  nothing  more  of  essen¬ 
tial  importance.  Once  free,  it  will  soon  be 
seen  whither  the  guidance  of  his  own  will 
will  lead  him.” 

“  Yes ;  and  especially,”  said  Goethe,  “  is 
the  influence  of  a  teacher  a  problematical 
matter.  Whatever  the  artist  creates  which 
is  truly  great  and  original,  he  can  find  only 
within  himself.  To  what  teachers  do  you 
think  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  all  world-renowned  masters 
have  owed  their  immortal  creations  ?  ” 

“  Quite  true,”  remarked  Zelter.  “  Many 
have  begun  like  Mozart,  but  as  yet  no  one 
has  e<{ualled  him  in  subsequent  achieve¬ 
ments.  Felix  has  imagination,  feeling,  and 
technical  ability  in  a  great  degree.  In  ev¬ 
erything  he  does,  he  manifests  good,  some¬ 
times  chamiing,  and  certainly  far  from  pu¬ 
erile  ideas ;  but  as  yet  it  is  only  pretty  mu¬ 
sic,  which  creeps,  as  it  were,  over  the  earth ; 
we  do  not  perceive  in  it  the  accents  of  gen¬ 
ius.  In  this  I  have  not  deceived  myself, 
gentlemen.” 

As  he  himself  had  expressed  such  an 
opinion,  his  listeners  could  Wt  assent.  Still, 
Ilerr  Ernst  ventured  to  remark,  — 

“  Neither  in  Mozart’s  boyish  compositions 
were  these  accents  audible.”  The  perform¬ 
er  also  hazarded  the  question  whether  the 

S'«t  they  had  heard  was  entirely  the 
’s  own  work. 

“  Yes,  indeed,”  rejoined  Zelter ;  “  every 
note  was  written  by  his  own  hand,  and 
created  by  his  own  mind.  What  you  have 
heard  he  has  just  completed  without  any 
assistance  whatever.  I  know  well  the 
practice  of  many  teachers.  In  order  to 
exalt  their  own  skill  in  teaching,  they  re¬ 
vise  and  correct  the  productions  of  their 
pupils,  until  little  or  nothing  remains  of  the 
ideas  of  the  latter,  and  then  the  productions 
are  given  out  as  the  work  of  the  scholars. 
This  is  swindling  and  charlatanry.  Not 
only  are  tjie  relatives  of  the  pupils  and  the 
puolic  deceived  thereby,  but  the  pupils 
themselves,  who  at  last  imagine  that  th^ 
have  really  done  the  thing  themselves.  It 
is  an  evil  which  has  already  proved  the 
ruin  of  many  a  talent  of  high  order,  which 
has  been  thus  hampered  m  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  its  powers.  My  pupil  1  leave  to 
his  own  resources.  I  let  him  do  all  that  he 
feels  able  to  do  at  any  particular  time.  In 
this  way,  the  desire  of  creating  remains 
ever  flresh  and  active,  because  at  the  time 
of  the  production  he  is  content  with  what 
he  has  done,  and  Uie  pleasure  he  takes  in 
his  success  is  not  emoittered  by  criticism. 
'This  conies  soon  enough.  As  the  judgment 
grows  and  expands,  then  comes  the  appetite 
for  new  and  letter  compositions.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  lad  of  twelve  has  already 
written  more  than  most  men  of  thirty.  Let 
it  turn  out  as  it  will,  these  are  the  necessary 
steps  which  not  even  the  greatest  genius 


that  ever  lived  can  bridge  over  without 
mounting.  If  heaven  only  guard  for  us 
this  rare  plant  from  all  baneful  influences, 
assuredly  it  will  unfold  itself  as  a  bright 
exemplar  of  genius  and  beauty.” 

Mendelssohn  died  at  the  early  age  of 
forty-eight,  just  as  he  had  plannra  a  new 
series  of  oratorios,  of  which  the  unfinished 
“  Christus  ”  is  the  first ;  and  to  the  last  he 
kept  saying  to  his  friends,  “  If  I  am  spared, 
I  may -some  day  produce  something  great !  ” 


THE  MAN  THAT  WAS  WEIGHED. 

UNDAY-SCHOOL  SLTERINTEND- 
ENT  (in  the  ailernoon  examining  the 
children  upon  the  Morning  Service).  “  Now, 
then,  what  was  the  chapter  that  was  read  ?  ” 

Little  Girl.  —  “  It  was  about  a  man  that 
was  weighed.” 

S.  S.  Superintendent.  —  “Yes;  weighed 
in  the  balances  and  found  wanting.  What 
was  his  name  ?  ” 

Little  Girl.  —  “  Tekel,  sir.” 

S.  S.  Superintendent.  —  “No,  no;  think 
again.” 

Little  Girl.  —  “  Please,  sir,  it  says,  ‘  Tekel, 
thou  art  weighed.’  ” 

Now,  of  course,  the  child  had  read  Tekel, 
in  Daniel,  v.  27,  as  a  name  in  the  vocative 
case.  Some  preachers  of  the  Profound 
Significance  school  make  mistakes  which 
are  just  as  bad,  —  or  as  bad  as  that  inven¬ 
tive  pulpiteer  who,  on  Luke  x.  30,  said 
“  Mark,  my  brethren !  we  have  here  an 
example  of  decision  of  character.  ‘  A  cer¬ 
tain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to 
Jericho.’  Observe,  he  was  a  certain  man ; 
he  knew  what  he  was  about.” 

These  cases  may  be  invented ;  but  here  is 
one  quite  real,  that  came  under  our  own 
eyes  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  prophecies.  The 
number  of  the  beast,  as  everybody  knows, 
is  given  in  Revelation  xiii.  18,  as  “  Six 
hundred,  three  score,  and  six.”  Now,  we 
forget  what  this  writer — a  small  dissent¬ 
ing  minister  in  the  country — made  of  it; 
but,  heedless  of  the  fact  that  the  Apocalypse 
was  written  in  Greek,  he  maintained  that 
the  words  should  be  read :  “  Six  hundred, 
three,  score  or  underline  the  three,  and 
six.”  How  the  product  was  worked  out 
has  escaped  our  memory;  but  we  fancy 
“  score  the  three  ”  was  read  bv  its  expositor 
as  meaning  “  double  the  three.”  The  author 
of  the  pamphlet,  who  was  very  fond  of  harp¬ 
ing  on  “  that  dear  man  of  G^,  Goodwin,” 
patheticaUv  added,  “I  doubt  not  I  shall 
be  counted  presumptuous,  yea,  and  but  a 
fool,  for  these  my  plain  and  simple  hints.” 
Somebody  had  ^e  inhumanity  to  write  to 
this  preacher,  and  remind  him  that  the 
word  “  score  would  not  be  in  the  original. 
But  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  a  man,  who 
was  capable  of  this  piece  of  folly  would  be 
capable  of  believing  that  by  special  divine 
interposition  there  would  be  something  in 
the  Greek  to  correspond  with  the  English ! 

Another  case  of  “  profound  significance  ” 
occurs  to  us.  We  more  than  once  heard  it 
maintained  by  Millerite  spouters,  threaten¬ 
ing  the  end  of  the  world,  that  in  Nahum  ii. 
3,  4,  the  “chariots”  that  “jostle”  and 
“run  like  the  lightnings”  meant  railway 
carriages ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  words 
“  the  fir-trees  shall  be  terribly  shaken  ”  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  profuse  cutting  down  of  fir- 
trees  for  railway-sleepers.  At  one  meeting 
an  Englishman  present  saw  the  absurdity 
of  this  eccentric  “  notion,”  and  got  up  and 
tried  to  raise  a  discussion  about  it.  Being 
put  down  by  the  assembled  brethren,  he 
committed  a  bit  of  felly  on  his  own  account : 
shook  his  Bible  at  the  speaker,  and  shouted, 
as  he  made  for  the  door,  “  Very  well,  sir, 
very  well!  All  I  can  say  is,  you  are  a 
sounding  brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal,  and 
I  shall  tcrite  to  the  Times  about  U,” 


We  arc  indebted  to  the  Moniteur  des 
Arts,  of  Paris,  for  some  curious  information 
upon  picture-copying  in  Italy.  In  the  Uffizi 
Palace  at  Florence  there  are  100  artists  at 
work  daily.  A  picture  perpetually  being 
copied  is  a  tryptich  by  Fra  Angelico,  with 
a  border  of  heavenly  musicians.  It  takes 
eight  days  to  copy  one  of  these  angels  well, 
and  the  copy  sells  at  from  60  to  80  fliancs. 
Before  this  picture  four  copyists  are  ever  at 
work.  In  the  gallery  of  uie  Pitti  Palace 
there  are  not  so  many  copyists.  Never¬ 
theless,  they  manage  to  finish  300  reproduc¬ 
tions  annually.  The  favorite  subjwt  here 
is  the  “  Vierge  de  la  Chaise  ”  of  Raffaelle. 
It  takes  two  months  to  turn  out  a  single 
copy  of  this  work.  'These  copyists  are 
chiefly  Italians.  There  are  a  few  French¬ 
men  and  Germans,  but  very  seldom  is  an 
Englishman  found  here. 
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RAPA-NUI,  OR  EASTER  ISLAND. 

BY  A>’  OPriCEB  OF  H.  M.  S.  “  TOFAZK." 

N  October,  18G8,  the  Topaze  bein^  about 

to  sail  for  Easter  Island,  we  made  par^ 
ticular  inquiries  of  every  one  at  Callao  who 
was  at  alt  likely  to  be  able  to  give  us  any 
information  respecting  that  lonely  spot.  Our 
success  was  small,  and  we  could  ascertain 
nothing  except  that  some  Jesuit  missionaries 
had  bera  landed  there  five  years  ago,  and 
might  now  possibly,  if  alive,  be  anxious  to 
leave  Uie  island,  the  character  of  the  natives 
being  e.xcessiveiy  bad.  The  sailing  direc¬ 
tions  told  us  it  was  1,500  miles  liom  any 
other  inhabited  land  except  Pitcairn’s,  and 
that  the  gigantic  statues  seen  by  Cook  did 
not  exist  when  Captain  Beechev  tried  to 
land.  Besides  this,  we  had  Cook’s  “  Voy¬ 
ages.” 

We  sighted  the  island  on  Slst  October,  and 
on  the  rollowing  day,  having  steamed  round 
its  dark  southern  cuffs,  came-to  off  the  little 
beach  where  Cook  had  anchored  in  1774. 
Above  this  beach,  on  some  rising  ground, 
there  now  appeared  a  low  whitewashed 
house  with  a  steep  roof;  close  to  the  sea 
were  two  other  buildings,  and  the  space  be¬ 
tween  was  occupied  by  about  one  hundred 
light-brown  oval  huts,  each  with  a  small 
souare  hole  in  tiont ;  behind  this  settlement 
(flanga-roa)  rose  two  or  three  old  volcanoes 
with  flattened  summits,  and  some  rounded 
hills;  to.  the  north  and  south  the  ground 
sloped  up  gradually  almost  into  mountains, 
which  to  the  south  terminated  in  the  dark 
cliffs  round  which  we  had  steamed.  Not  a  tree 
was  to  be  seen,  and  except  a  few  red  patches 
on  the  hills,  and  a  few  spots  green  with 
sugar-cane  or  sweet  potato,  all  was  brown 
with  tufted  grass.  On  the  lower  part  of  the 
southern  hill  stood  another  house  (Mata- 
vere),  Irom  which  a  whale-boat  pulled  out, 
and  Monsieur  Bornier,  a  Frenchman  re¬ 
cently  settled  there,  came  on  board.  From 
him  and  from  the  missionaries  who  lived  at 
Hanga-roa,  we  subsequently  learned  that  the 
islanders  had  lived  lice  from  foreign  inter¬ 
ference  until  about  1859  or  1860,  when  six 
or  seven  ships  from  the  “  brutal  ”  Republic 
of  Peru  made  a  descent,  and  carried  oft’ 
1,200  or  1,500  people,  of  whom  only  three 
had  ever  returned.  Of  these  pirates  three 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  islanders,  and  with 
such  provocation  it  is  not  surprising,  and  is 
scaremy  displeasing,  to  hear  they  were  killed 
and  eaten.  In  1864  the  feeling  was  so  bit¬ 
ter  agmnst  all  foreigners  that  a  French  mis- 
sionarj'  who  landed  was  only  saved  to  be¬ 
come  the  slave  of  the  principal  chief ;  and 
the  courage  of  Piire  Roussel,  the  present 
superior,  who  a  year  later  dared  to  land, 
would  be  easier  to  admire  than  imitate.  Set 
on  shore  from  a  little  vessel,  against  the  will 
of  the  natives,  he  walked  alone  towards  the 
chief,  who,  at  his  approach,  took  up  a  stone, 
intending,  he  afterwards  said,  to  kill  and  eat 
him ;  but  the  good  Pere  had  not  come  for 
such  a  purpose.  Rabing  his  staff,  he  struck 
the  chief)  who  fortunatmy  fell  stunned,  and 
the  Pbre,  passed  on  through  the  midst  of  the 
crowd  unharmed.  The  result  of  such  in¬ 
trepid  conduct,  is  that  of  the  900  natives 
there  is  not  one  who  is  not  a  professed 
Christian.  Captain  Bornier  took  up  his 
abode  on  the  island  as  soon  as  order  was 
established ;  and,  during  our  short  visit,  both 
he  and  the  missionaries  most  kindly  aided  us 
in  our  ccnnmunications  with  the  islanders, 
and  gave  us  every  information. 

It  being  Sunday  when  we  arrived,  we  did 
not  land  until  after  church  service.  A 
crowd  of  good-tempered  men  and  boys  wel¬ 
comed  us  as  we  approached  the  rocks,  and 
we  had  to  shake  hands  till  we  were  tired ; 
the  whole  party  then  led  us  by  a  stony  path 
to  M.  Bomieris  house,  and  thence  by  a 
good  road  towards  the  settlement  to  visit 
the  missionaries. 

On  the  way  our  hosts  surrounded  us,  of¬ 
fering  for  barter  little  wooden  figures,  and 
peculiar  implements  shaped  like  canoe  pad¬ 
dles,  but  used  only  in  their  dances,  and 
call^  “rapa.”  Occasionally  they  would 
burst  into  a  loud  chant,  in  time  to  which 
they  kept  up  a  jumping  dance,  their  arms 
working  abrat,  and  the  “  nua,”  a  garment 
tied  loosely  across  their  shoulders,  fl^dng 
out  f^m  toeir  naked  bodies  in  the  wind. 
The  soene  was  sufticiently  wild,  and  the 
eyes  of  some  of  them  watched  us  with  a 
droll  expression,  as  if  they  thought  they 
would  n^er  surprise  ns. 

The  huts,  shaped  like  an  egg  cut  in  two 
longways,  were  exactly  as  Ct^  described, 
except  that  the  largest  was  not  so  much  as 
thirty  feet  long;  the  thatch  of  reeds  and 
cane  was  neatty  laced  on,  and  out  of  the 
doors,  which  were  about  two  feet  square, 
numerous  bushy  heads  looked  up  at  us  and 
called  out  a  welcome. 

At  the  Mission  House,  which  was  built 


by  Pl?re  Roussel,  we  were  cordially  received, 
and  afterwards  shown  round  tlie  garden, 
which  was  planted  with  maize,  beans,  &c., 
and  would  have  flourished  better  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fierce  trade-wind  which  swept 
down  the  hill,  uncheiked  by  a  single  bush ; 
they  then  accompanied  us  to  the  low  cliffs 
opposite  the  ship,  to  show  us  three  statues 
(Moai),  which  appear  to  have  been  standing 
when  Cook  was  there ;  we  found  them  fall¬ 
en  face  downwards,  and  broken  in  two, 
their  huge  red  head-dresses,  “  hau,”  rolled 
to  a  distance.  Between  the  broken  parts  of 
one  of  the  Moai  some  handsome  terns  were 
growing ;  I  gathered  the  root,  and,  when  we 
walked  back  to  the  boat,  our  native  friends 
followed  us  with  arms  full  of  the  plants. 

Early  ne.xt  day  we  landed,  and,  guided 
by  several  boys,  set  out  to  visit  the  Moai 
at  Ouinipu,  on  the  eastern  shore.  On  the 
way  our  guides  introduced  us  to  an  ugly 
lump  of  stone,  about  four  feet  high,  almost 
featureless;  they  called  him  Moai  Hava, 
and  he  is  now  a  passenger  on  board  the 
ship.  A  short  distance  brought  us  to  the 
eastern  coast,  and  we  were  first  led  to  a  red 

Eillar,  at  the  foot  of  which  were  human 
ones,  and  under  some  matting  a  skeleton : 
facing  the  sea  were  two  platforms ;  one,  on 
which  lay  six  broken  ^loai,  was  altogether 
in  ruins,  the  monstrous  red  crowns,  five  feet 
high  by  six  feet  in  diameter,  close  by  them. 
Tlie  second  platform  was  ])erfect,  and  con¬ 
tained  stones  nine  feet  long  and  four  feet 
wide ;  the  Moai  here  were  also  fallen,  and 
under  their  breasts  was  a  vault,  iu  which 
were  human  skulls  and  bones.  The  largest 
Moai  was  eighteen  feet  long  without  the 
crown. 

It  was  still  early,  and  having  h(‘ard  from 
Captain  Bornier  that  the  southern  summit 
was  a  crater  (Te-rano-kau)  we  mounted 
the  hill,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  reached 
the  ridge.  The  magnificent  spectacle  took 
us  quite  by  surprise.  Tlie  crater  is  fif¬ 
teen  hundred  yards  across  at  the  top, 
twelve  hundred  yards  at  the  bottom,  and 
four  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet  deep, 
quite  cireular,  the  sides  dark  colored,  sprin¬ 
kled  with  green  plantains  and  cloth-tree 
bushes ;  the  bottom  flat  and  covered  with 
reeds,  except  where  the  rain-water  had  col¬ 
lected  into  large  ponds.  Opposite  to  the 
place  where  we  stood  the  wall  of  the  crater 
was  broken,  and  we  could  see  the  blue  sun¬ 
ny  ocean,  with  its  white-topped  waves  dash¬ 
ing  against  the  outlying  rocks.  The  descent 
was  very  rough ;  the  bottom  a  marsh,  cov¬ 
ered  everywhere  with  ferns  and  moss, 
which,  where  it  had  been  turned  up,  had 
dried  into  peat.  Some  of  our  party  made 
their  way  to  the  ponds  to  bathe,  and  the 
rest  waded  across  through  the  reeds  to  a 
winding  })ath,  which  led  by  a  garden  be¬ 
longing  to  Captain  Bornier  up  the  side  of 
the  crater.  From  the  crater  to  the  landing- 
place  the  way  was  easy,  a  good  path  lead¬ 
ing  by  a  gradual  descent  direct  to  the  Cap¬ 
tain's  house,  and  to  Hanga-roa. 

In  the  course  of  our  conversation  with 
the  missionaries  and  Captain  Bornier  we 
found  that  the  statues  were  still  to  be  seen 
erect  in  one  part  of  the  island.  The  dis¬ 
tance  seemed  very  uncertain,  but  we  could 
not  believe  that  any  part  of  so  small  an  isl¬ 
and  was  more  than  four  or  five  hours’  walk, 
and  the  next  morning  we  set  out  early  to 
explore,  having  ascertained  that  the  spot 
we  were  to  visit  was  called  Te-rano  Otu-iti 
(Crater  of  the  little  hill),  and  that  verj- 
large  statues  were  standing  both  inside  and 
outside  the  crater. 

At  the  back  of  the  settlement  a  pair  of 
extinct  volcanoes  rise  rather  abruptly,  and 
in  the  hollow  between  them  some  dark 
sj)ecks  could  be  seen  liom  the  ship.  The 
path  led  us  to  these  sjKicks,  which  proved 
to  be  a  number  of  tlie  red  crowns  of  the 
Moai,  which  lay  scattered  about,  as  if  they 
had  been  rolled  down  the  hillside  and  left 
till  wanted ;  the  sizes  were  enormous,  some 
of  them  nine  feet  in  diameter  anti  eight  feet 
high,  and  all  more  or  less  marked  by  rude 
carvings  of  ships,  birds,  &c.  The  quarry 
itself  we  found  in  a  little  crater  up  the  side 
of  the  hill,  with  a  deep  gap  in  the  place 
where  these  monstrous  stones  had  been 
rolled  out ;  in  the  bottom  of  the  crater  were 
other  crowns :  one  immense  one  was  oval, 
eleven  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  nine  feet  high. 
We  could  not  find  the  bed  of  rock  out  of 
which  they  had  been  hewn,  and  concluded 
that  the  chippings  of  the  ancient  carvers 
had  filled  up  the  holes,  decomposed,  and 
formed  the  grass-grown  soil  on  which  we 
stood. 

Beyond  this  spot  the  ground  was  strewn 
with  sharp  lava  stones,  and  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  walk  in  the  crooked  narrow  paths, 
across  which  the  stones  encroached  so  much 
that  if  we  ceased  for  one  moment  to  watch 
our  steps,  or  looked  round  without  halting. 


our  toes  or  ankles  suffered.  I  had  remarked 
the  natives  walked  with  a  knock-kneed 
gait ;  and  with  such  paths  we  must  soon 
have  done  likewise ;  it  was  fatiguing,  and 
one  of  the  guides,  the  proud  possessor  of  a 
pair  of  trousers  which  did  not  fit,  gave  in. 

Here  and  there  we  crossed  hollows,  in 
which  plants  of  sugar-cane  grew  at  intervals, 
and  in  places  were  a  few  sweet  potato 
lants  in  patches,  marked  off  with  little 
eaps  of  stones,  the  top  one  usually  white. 
But  tlie  soil  in  general  produced  only  tufted 
grass,  and  was  eveiy'where  strewn  with  the 
shar})  loose  stones.  The  sun  shone  bright, 
and  the  warm  trade-win<l  blew  strongly  by 
us,  causing  great  thirst,  which  we  could  only 
alleviate  by  sucking  sugar-cane,  after  the 
manner  of  our  guides. 

We  passed  numerous  Moai,  some  of  great 
size,  all  prostrate,  and,  all  but  one,  on  their 
faces ;  and  at  length  came  in  sight  of  Otu- 
iti,  in  the  iflterior  of  which,  and  at  its  foot, 
we  could  distinguish  several  Moai  standing 
erect.  The  crater  itself  looked  like  a  gi¬ 
gantic  circular  earthwork,  except  that  for 
one  third  of  its  circumference  A  wall  of  rock 
towered  abruptly  to  a  height  of  two  hun¬ 
dred  or  three  hundred  feet.  The  rounded 
edges  of  the  crater  were  dotted  with  little 
heaps  at  regular  distances,  and  in  spite  of 
the  rock,  it  looked  so  artificial  that  I  quite 
expected  to  find  a  ditch  as  a  part  of  the  de- 
I’ences  at  the  base.  The  ascent  was  very 
steep,  and  a  large  Moai  lay  in  the  path, 
wliich  was  worn  into  a  deep  hollow,  as  if 
here,  too,  large  masses  had  been  formerly 
hauled  down ;  and  the  gap  by  which  we 
entered  the  crater  confirmed  us  in  this  idea. 

From  the  ridge  we  looked  into  a  basin, 
with  a  flat,  reed-grown  bottom,  two  hundred 
or  three  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  one 
hundred  feet  lielow ;  a  ring  of  green  sugar¬ 
cane  fringed  the  reeds  :  the  walls  of  the 
crater,  clothed  in  the  dried  grass,  sloped 
regularly  to  the  bottom.  The  regularity 
was  broken  by  the  rock  opposite,  widen 
st‘r\ed  as  a  background  to  a  number  of 
Moai,  standing  erect  in  an  irregular  line. 
One,  facing  us,  gazed  across,  its  compressed 
lips  expressing  simprise,  or  perhaps  anger, 
at  our  intrusion. 

But  there  was  more  to  see,  and  we  walked 
past  the  Moai  and  climbed  the  rock  to  look 
down  on  the  plain  outside,  where  the  statues 
stood  or  lay  in  numbers.  But  our  attention 
was  soon  entirely  engrossed  by  those  within 
the  crater. 

Close  below  us,  lying  on  their  backs,  par¬ 
allel,  but  with  heads  in  opposite  directions, 
w-ere  two  Moai,  one  thirty  feet  long,  nine 
feet  wide,  and  fourteen  leet  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  to  the  chin ;  the  other,  com¬ 
pared  with  his  bulky  neighbor,  a  pygmy,  of 
seventeen  feet.  Tliey  had  both  apparently 
been  carved  out  of  one  block  of  stone,  and 
the  smaller  one  had  been  shortened  by  sev¬ 
eral  feet;  the  block  divided  from  his  bust 
still  lay  in  its  original  position.  Like  all 
the  statues,  they  consist  of  bust  only ;  the 
arms  are  merely  indicated  along  the  sides, 
and  the  ears,  elongated  by  the  insertion  of 
an  ornament  in  the  lobes,  arc  placed  far  too 
high  to  appear  in  their  natural  place. 

Numbers  of  these  gigantic  statues  lay 
scattered  about,  their  color  the  same  as  the 
rock,  and  their  features  so  huge  that  they 
were  not  easily  distinguished  until  we  were 
close  upon  them.  Our  partv  dispersed 
along  the  quarry,  each  making  liis  own  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  on  all  sides  there  were  con¬ 
stant  cries  of  “  Here  is  another  I  here  is 
another  1  ”  Some  were  lying  head  down 
the  slope,  some  feet  down,  some  sideways ; 
the  longest  which  we  measured  was  thirty- 
three  feet,  but  the  biggest  was  a  monster 
fourteen  feet  wide,  twenty-two  long,  and 
eight  or  nine  feet  thick.  In  a  great  many 
tlm  eyes  had  not  been  carved,  but  the  shad¬ 
ow  of  the  overhanging  brow  made  this 
quite  imperceptible  at  a  distance ;  the 
noses  were  generally  perfect,  the  mouth 
broad,  the  lips  compressed,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  the  latter  were  always  unnaturally 
close  to  the  nostrils.  At  first  I  could  see 
no  likeness  to  the  present  race,  but  one  of 
the  guides  sat  down  before  me.  His  ears, 
as  in  all  the  young  natives,  lacked  the  slit 
in  the  lobe  and  the  elongating  ornament; 
but  his  nose,  low  at  the  bridge,  with  broad 
fleshy  nostrils,  was  exactly  that  of  the  Moai 
(the  Moai’s  was  seventy-five  inches  long 
and  thirty-seven  wide).  While  I  was  com¬ 
paring  them  the  guide  called  out  “  A-a  ” 
(“  Yes  "),  in  answer  to  some  question,  and 
his  upper  lip  curled  as  close  to  his  nostrils 
as  that  of  the  Moai  was  caiwed.  A  remark 
which  immediately  followed  appeared  to 
displease  him,  when,  drawing  up  the  lower 
lip,  he  compressed  it  on  the  upper,  in  the 
way  of  the  ancient  model,  but  instead  of  its 
firm  straight  lines,  the  corners  of  his  mouth 
dropped,  with  an  expression  of  deep  disgust. 


There  were  no  crowns  in  or  near  Otu-iti, 
and  many  of  the  Moai,  which  were  erect, 
were  too  narrow  from  front  to  back  ever  to 
have  supported  such  circular  masses.  These 
flatter  statues  generally  stood  erect,  planted 
firmly  in  the  eartl» ;  while  the  more  bulkv 
ones,  which  are  prostrate  all  over  the  island, 
had  merely  been  placed  standing  on  the 
ground,  or  on  a  slab  of  stone.  I  judged 
ue  flatter  ones  the  most  ancient.  In  both 
kinds  the  crown  of  the  head  was  cut  flat ; 
and  the  flatter  kind,  though  unable  to  sup 
port  the  circular  red  crowns,  may  originally 
have  been  fitted  with  head-dresses  of  some 
])crishable  material.  We  aftenvards  found 
paintings  of  diadems  with  red  ornaments, 
and  all  Polynesians  a]>pear  to  have  valued 
that  color  tlie  most :  while  as  to  the  shape, 
some  black  head-dresses,  which  we  pro¬ 
cured,  were  exactly  similar  to  those  of  the 
statues. 

We  counted  in  the  crater  sixteen  Moai 
erect,  and  thirty-two  on  fheir  backs  as  the 
carvers  had  left  them  ;  some  were  quite  fin¬ 
ished,  others  but  just  commenced,  and  num¬ 
erous  blocks  were  merely  marked  by  cut¬ 
tings  in  the  rock  fourteen  or  fifteen  inches 
wide,  ready  for  the  sculptors  to  commence 
their  labors.  Outside  the  crater  the  statues 
were  at  least  as  numerous  and  as  interest¬ 
ing,  but  we  had  not  time  to  inspect  them 
minutely,  —  the  total  number  that  we  saw 
was  about  one  hundred  and  fiftv  (estimated 
by  some  at  two  hundred),  including  some 
on  large  platforms  between  Ouinipu  and 
Otu-iti,  and  the  majority  probably  exceeded 
twenty  feet  in  height.  The  missionaries 
possessed  a  stone  chisel,  which  the  island¬ 
ers  called  a  “  tingi-tingi,”  and  stated  to  be 
one  of  the  implements  with  which  the 
Moai  were  carved.  Tlie  Moai  and  the  lit¬ 
tle  wooden  images  which  they  sold  to  us, 
all  had  individual  names. 

Tlie  legend  is,  that  many  years  ago  King 
Tukuihu  set  out  from  Rapa-iti  (Little  Rapa, 
where  the  New  Zealand  mail-steamers  now 
have  a  depot)  in  a  canoe,  and  at  last  arrived 
at  Kajia-nui  (Great  Rapa,  or  Easter  Island), 
where  he  settled,  and  carved  the  Moai  in 
the  crater,  whence  in  the  night  they  re¬ 
moved  themselves  to  their  present  positions 
on  the  different  })oints  of  the  island.  Tuku¬ 
ihu  was  also  the^rst  who  carved  the  wooden 
images.  When  he  became  old  he  did  not 
die,  but  changed  into  a  butterfly ;  and  chil¬ 
dren,  chasing  these  insects,  still  call  out, 
“  Tukuihu  I  Tukuihu  1  ” 

On  the  following  day  we  again  visited 
Te-rano-kau,  to  explore  a  number  of  stone- 
dwellings,  said  to  have  been  built  by  King 
Tukuihu,  on  the  ridge  of  the  crater  where 
tlie  cliff  overhangs  the  sea. 

As  we  approached  the  cliff  we  obseiwed  a 
number  of  low  mounds  overgrown  with  ferns 
and  grass,  and  hardly  distinguishable  from 
the  hill  itself.  On  eloser  inspection  they 
appeared  to  resemble  the  oyster  grottos  of 
the  London  boys,  being  built  of  dark  flat 
stones  and  earth ;  each  of  them  had  two 
doors  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  square; 
and  in  the  ground,  outside  tlie  doors,  were 
holes,  partly  covered  with,  stones,  and  long 
enough  ana  large  enough  to  hold  the  body 
of  a  man.  Creeping  on  hands  and  knees, 
we  entered  one  of  the  doors,  and  passing 
through  the  wall,  six  or  seven  feet  thick, 
reached  the  interior  in  utter  darkness,  and 
found  it  the  shape  and  size  of  a  modern  hut, 
thirty  feet  long,  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide,  and 
high  enough  in  the  middle  to  stand  upright 
in.  When  our  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  want  of  light,  we  found  paintings  in  red 
and  white,  on  flat  slabs,  fixed  into  the  walls 
opposite  the  doors ;  on  one  slab  the  “  rapa  ” 
was  represented,  the  upiier  part  marked 
with  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth.  On  the  other 
was  a  full-rigged  ship,  the  sailors  dancing 
jigs  (a  rare  accomplisnment  now),  and  from 
the  main-royal  yaid-arm  one  ot  them  was 
waving  a  flag ;  the  worsted  work,  in  which 
sailors  even  in  these  times  delight,  often 
represents  similar  scenes. 

Finding  two  or  three  of  these  huts  exactly 
alike,  I  walked  on  to  look  at  some  rocks,  on 
wliich  faces,  hands,  ovals,  &c.  were  rudely 
scraped,  and  sat  down  in  the  sunshine  and 
breeze.  To  the  left  lay  the  dark  crater, 
with  its  flat  reedy  bottom;  to  the  right, 
more  than  a  thousand  feet  below  me,  the 
sea.  The  cliffs  were  perpendicular,  and 
covered  with  fenis,  among  which  little  white 
specks  of  sea-birds  flew  in  and  out.  The 
sea  was  deep  blue,  raised  into  a  swell  by 
the  breeze,  and  the  tops  of  the  waves  were 
mottled  white  with  foam.  The  beach  lay 
at  my  feet,  but  so  far  below  that  the  noise 
of  the  surf  could  not  be  heard. 

'  All  at  once  some  one  shouted  my  name, 
and  I  was  told  there  was  something  to  see 
in  one  of  the  houses.  Crawling  into  the 
dark  hole,  a  gruff  voice  saluted  me  with 
some  jargon,  but  I  recognized  the  voice. 
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and  found  its  owner  engaged  in  sketching 
carvings  of  birds  and  rapas  on  the  back  of 
the  head  of  a  Moai,  which  was  buried  to  its 
shoulders  in  the  ground  opposite  one  of  the 
doors.  The  face,  as  far  as  we  could  feel 
with  our  hands  in  the  dark,  seemed  perfect. 
■ITie  remainder  of  the  afternoon  was  occu- 
ied  with  our  discovery,  the  sketeh  was 
uly  exhibited  on  board,  and  tlie  Moai,  in 
consequence,  on  the  following  morning  left 
the  house  in  which  he  had  so  lon^  dwelt, 
and  two  days  after  was  floated  off  to  the 
slidp,  amidst  the  cheers  of  the  islanders. 
TTiough  a  dwarf — only  eight  feet  long  — 
his  name  is  eight-syllabled  —  Hoa-haka- 
nana-ia,  and  the  bouse  was  called  Tau-ra- 
renga.  He  is  well  preserved;  an  exact 
model  of  the  gigantic  statues  which  we  saw 
the  day  before,  and  we  met  with  no  other 
instance  of  carving  on  the  back.  His 
weight  is  said  to  be  three  tons. 

'^e  legend  is  that  King  Tukuihu  dwelt 
in  these  houses  in  the  month  when  the  sea¬ 
birds  nested,  and  excelled  in  searching  for 
e<Tgs  in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  When  he 
quitted  the  human  shape  and  became  a 
butterfly,  the  chiefs  who  were  candidates 
for  the  office  he  had  vacated  assembled  on 
the  same  spot,  and  he  who  first  obtainccl  an 
egg,  or  a  certain  number  of  eggs,  became 
lung.  This  mode  of  election  was  continued 
to  a  late  date,  the  missionaries  having 
known  a  son  of  Ro-to-Tito,  the  last  king. 
The  figures  of  birds  on  the  back  of  the 
Moai  may  have  some  reference  to  this  le¬ 
gend,  and  Tau-ra-renga  may  possibly  have 
been  the  palace  of  Tukuihu  and  of  his  suc¬ 
cessors. 

Like  other  Polynesians,  the  Eastern  Isl¬ 
anders  are  fast  dying  out.  In  appearance 
they  are  regular  Kanakas,  but  a  young 
Tamtian  in  uie  service  of  Captain  Bornier 
was  a  fine-looking  fellow  compared  with 
them.  As  to  their  character,  we  found 
them  perfectly  honest,  though  they  are  very 
fond  of  bartering,  and  all  our  old  clothes 
went  to  them  in  exchange  for  wooden 
imams,  rapas,  &c. ;  and  small  black  lines 
ma^  of  women’s  hair  came  on  board  in  such 
quantities  that  all  our  crew  have  since  been 
occupied  in  the  manufacture  of  watch- 
guards  and  bracelets,  as  memorials  of  oiur 
visit. 

Captain  Cook  supposed  they  drank  salt 
water,  as  he  could  find  no  fresh  water  on 
the  isia:  d ;  and  though  the  craters  contain 
an  abu’  .ant  supply,  our  guides  drank  little, 
conten  ng  themselves  with  the  juice  of  the 
sugar-cane  and  raw  sweet  potato.  Captain 
Bornier  said  they  eat  their  only  meal  of 
cooked  potato  in  the  evening,  and  with  this 
th^’  still  drink  salt  water  at  times. 

'The  missionaries  told  us  that  since  our 
visit  they  had  *  introduced  a  new  word, 
“  man-war,”  to  express  anything  great  and 
wonderful;  and  their  feelings  towards  us 
were  so  friendly  that  on  the  day  we  sailed, 
a  number  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  go 
with  lu.  When  the  last  boat  shoved  off,  it 
was  hardly  possible  to  get  them  to  leave 
her,  and  them  manners  were  so  engaging 
we  did  not  leave  them  without  regret. 

Immediately  after  Hoa-haka-uana-ia  had 
been  hoisted  on  board,  we  made  sail  and 
left  the  island. 


Amongst  all  the  intricate  problems 
which  histor}’  presents  to  us,  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  celebrated  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask  may  certainly  he  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  the  most  hopeless. 
Let  our  readers  imagine  then  the  interest 
■with  which  the  news  was  received,  a  few 
months  ago,  that  the  problem  bad  been  dis¬ 
covered,  and  that  no  further  mystery  now 
concealed  the  unfortunate  prisoner  who  for 
so  many  years  remained  tne  victim  of  the 
despotism  of  Louis  XIY.  M.  Marius  Topin 
conducted  his  investigation  in  the  most  pro¬ 
voking  manner ;  instead  of  telling  us  from 
the  very  first  who  was  the  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask,  he  adopted  a  process  of  elimination, 
and,  in  a  series  of  articles  originally  written 
in  the  Correspondant,  told  us  who.  be  was 
not.  The  list  of  suspected  personages  was, 
it  will  be  remembered,  a  long  one,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  the  curiosity  of  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic  had  reached  its  highest  point  when  we 
were  informed  that  the  mysterious  stranger 
was  no  other  than  the  Count  Hercules  Mat- 
tioli,  Mloister  of  Charles  IV.  Duke  of  Man¬ 
tua,  who  had  deceived  both  his  master  and 
Louis  XIV.  during  the  negotiations  for  the 
cession  of  the  fortress  of  Casale  to  France. 
M.  Topin  has  evidently  studied  the  problem 
with  the  greatest  care,  and  his  arguments  in 
favor  of  the  identity  of  Mattioh  with  the 
prisoner  are  extremely  ingenious.  Most 
people,  however,  imagine  that  a  man  about 
whom  so  many  precautions  wer^  tak^n  could 


not  have  been  merely  the  agent  of  a  very 
inferior  kind  of  potentate,  and  it  may  still 
be  doubted  whether  the  book  before  us 

S“  L’Hoinme  au  masque  de  fer,  d’aprbs  des 
ocuments  in6dits  ”  by  Marius  Topin),  able 
as  it  is,  supplies  the  key  to  the  mysterious 
problem.  At  any  rate  M.  Topin  has  the 
merit  of  once  more  calling  attention  to  a  I 
curious  historical  episode,  and  of  presenting  j 
us  with  a  very  interesting  and  well-written  j 
volume. 


OUR  CARTE-BLANCHE. 

UY  THE  EDITOR. 

ON  UEJECTEU  COMMUNICATIONS. 

E  have  for  some  time  determined  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  it.  Why 
should  not  the  curtain  which  veils  the  edi¬ 
torial  sanctum  from  the  public  eye  be  lifted 
for  a  few  seconds  ?  Perhaps  all  editors 
might  not  have  the  courage  to  reveal  facts 
as  Uiey  are ;  but  in  our  opinion  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  would  be  established  between 
that  large  section  of  the  public  which  occu¬ 
pies  its  time  in  wrriting  rejected  communica¬ 
tions,  and  that  harassed,  body  of  editors 
upon  whom  devolves  the  duty  of  reading 
them,  if  the  troubles  of  an  editor’^  life  were 
a  little  better  understood.  If  the  public 
makes  no  allowance  for  editors,  .it  is  per¬ 
haps,  after  all,  the  editors’  own  fault.  These 
literary  worthies,  for  the  most  part,  seem 
ashamed  to  own  themselves  to  oe  individ¬ 
uals  ;  hence,  they  don’t  get  the  credit  of 
being  human.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
never  tired  of  reading  manuscripts  and 
writing  long  letters  of  explanation. 

The  reading  public  is  equally  irrepressi¬ 
ble.  Ladies  write  requiring-  more  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  "entlemen  requiring  more  in¬ 
struction.  Daughters  want  something  ex¬ 
citing,  and  papas  something  useful.  The 
young  people  call  out  for  something  light, 
the  old  people  for  something  solid.  Mean¬ 
while  the  postman  brings  in  heaps  of  papers, 
which  all  aspire  to  come  out  transformed 
into  useful  and  entertaining  knowledge  for 
the  million. 

The  curtain  may  as  well  rise  at  once 
upon  the  editor’s  study,  and  reveal  the 
editor  himself,  with  a  pannier  on  either  side 
of  him,  looking,  let  us  hope,  exceedingly 
unlike  a  well-known  animal,  although  placed 
in  a  strikingly  similar  position.  One  basket 
is  a  very  small  oue,  that  is  for  accepted 
communications ;  the  other  one  is  of  unusu¬ 
ally  large  dimensions,  and  of  a  familiar  sliapc 
and  size,  —  in  short,  it  is  a  large  waste-paper 
basket,  —  and  that  is  for  rejected  articles. 
About  once  a  fortnight  this  latter  convenient 
receptacle  positively  overflows ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  the  writers  of  countless 
poetical  effusions,  stirring  narratives,  and 
learned  essays,  receive  back  their  manu¬ 
scripts  accompanied  by  that  polite  form  of 
tha^s  with  which  so  many  of  us  are  ac¬ 
quainted.  Each  contributor,  no  doubt, 
thinks  himself  ill-used.  He  has  written  in 
vain !  But  he  does  not  remember  that  the 
editor  has  had  to  read  in  vain  what  he  has 
written.  An  editor  suffers  quite  as  many 
disappointments  as  he  inflicts.  So  far  from 
being  unwilling  to  notice  what  is  sent  him, 
he  is  only  too  eager  to  welcome  new  hand¬ 
writing  from  any  qimrter.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  impossible  contributors,  to  be  sure,  who 
can  never  get  into  print  except  by  chance, 
but  who  keep  on  sending  communications, 
which  may  very  safely  be  returned  unopened. 
Once  a  month,  for  instance,  the  “  Poet 
Close  ”  sends  us  his  poems,  which  are  al¬ 
ways  respectfully  returned  with  thanks, 
and  which  cost  our  firm  precisely  twelve- 
pence  per  annum ;  but  contributors  in  gen¬ 
eral  may  rely  upon  it  that  editors,  in  their 
own  interest  are  the  most  patient  and  in¬ 
dulgent  of  men,  always  eager  to  draw  from 
the  largest  possible  area,  and  to  accept  im- 

fiartially  from  anybody  anything  fit  for  pub- 
ication. 

But  what  are  you  to  do  with  poets  who 
begin  — 

“  Qo,  fickle  Jsde  ”  ? 

who  rhyme  needle  with  metal,  mistake  Brit¬ 
tany  for  Britain,  and  introduce  Cupid  and 
his  mamma  into  every  other  stanza  ?  How 
are  you  to  meet  a  correspondent  who  thinks 
that  a  condensed  account  of  the  writings  of 
Origen,  which  would  occupy  the  whole  of 
our  monthly  part,  might  be  acceptable  to 
our  readers,  a  scholar  who  volunteers  seven¬ 
teen  columns  of  criticism  upon  three  of  the 
Greek  particles,  or  a  clergyman’s  widow 
who  has  a  large  pile  of  sermons  to  dispose 
of,  and  so  forth  ? 

But  as  long  as  matters  are  limited  to  cor¬ 
respondents,  perhaps  the  editor  ought  not 
to  complain.  'There  is,  alas !  a  class  of  as¬ 
pirants  to  print  who  are  not  content  with  a 
printed  form,  or  even  an  editor’s  autograph. 


After  repeated  failures,  the  “  calling  ”  pro¬ 
cess  begins.  These  people  liarass  one’s 
office-clerks,  and  will  take  no  denial  until 
they  have  forced  themselves  into  the  un¬ 
happy  editor’s  room.  An  elderly  l<^y  has 
given  up  her  connection  with  every  other 
editor,  in  order  that  she  may  contribute  to 
nothing  but  Cassell’s  Magazine.  Another 
person  has  come  from  a  distant  country 
village,  and  ensconced  herself  in  a  most  un¬ 
healthy  suburb  in  London,  in  order  that  she 
may  be  in  constant  communication  with  us. 
Another  brings  a  box  containing  a  MS., 
and  insists  upon  reading  a  portion  of  it 
aloud.  It  appears  to  be  a  novel  which  some 
departed  fidend  wrote  about  thirty  years  j 
ago.  You  gather  from  the  brief  extract  that 
travellers  “  wind  their  way,”  and  that  ladies 
ride  about  on  “  palfreys,”  etc.  When  this 
boredom  becomes  intolerable,  a  fresh  visitor 
is  announced,  who  wants  to  know  why  you 
have  not  inserted  his  “  Travels  in  Mesopo¬ 
tamia.”  In  vain  vou  reply,  “  Not  suited  to 
our  columns.”  He  is  prepared  to  argue  the 
point,  and  you  are  obliged,  at  last,  to  rise  in 
vour  extremity  and  show  him  the  door. 
Each  contributor  goes  away  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  the  editor  is  his  personal 
enemy,  and  if  he  has  command  of  any  local 
newspaper  he  will  probably  favor  you  with 
a  notice  in  some  sutm  terms  as  these  :  “  This 
magazine,  at  all  times  trashy,  is  this  month 
more  contemptible  than  ever.  Its  fiction, 
written  by  the  most  scurrilous  of  living  au¬ 
thors,  has  of  late  been  unusually  low.  The 
poetry  appeals  to  none  but  the  most  asinine 
or  the  most  corrupt,  whilst  the  essays  are 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  public,” 
etc.  'This  is  not  an  unfair  sample  of  the 
pleasing  and  courteous  paragraphs  which 
are  forwarded  to  us  from  time  to  time  by 
our  rejected  contributors.  Sometimes  the 
terrors  of  the  law  are  held  over  our  heads, 
and  we  regret  to  say  that  even  writers  of 
established  “reputation,”  who  happen  to 
have  been  kept  waiting  a  month  or  two  for 
insertion,  have  condescended  to  indite  epis¬ 
tles  to  the  editor  which,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  their  other  works,  are  not  at  all 
fit  for  publication.  It  never  seems  to  occur 
to  theiu  that  in  mere  self-defence  an  editor 
who  has  once  received  these  slights  is 
obliged  to  close  all  further  intercourse  with 
such  ill-advised  persons,  and  that  in  this 
way,  it  is  not  the  editor,  but  they  them¬ 
selves,  who  go  out  of  their  way  to  insure 
the  exclusion  of  their  articles  from  the  very 
columns  which  they  seek  to  enter  by  storm. 

It  would  be  an  immense  relief  to  an  edi¬ 
tor  if  contributors  ■would  remember  two  very- 
simple  truths : — 

Firstly,  that  anything  worth  saying  can 
be  said  by  letter ;  and 

Secondly,  that  a  good  deal  may  be  said  by 
letter  which  is  not  worth  saying. 

But,  in  conclusion,  do  not  let  our  readers, 
and  especially  our  young  contributors,  im¬ 
agine  that  we  wish  to  discourage  them  from 
literary  composition.  A  great  deal  that  is 
full  of  merit  is  unfit  for  our  publication. 
Some  things  are  fit  for  a  daily  paper,  but 
not  for  a  weekly.  Some  things  are  suitable 
for  a  weekly,  and  unfit  for  a  monthly  or  quar¬ 
terly  journal.  Some  tales  would  make  good 
volumes,  but  bad  serials.  Again,  noffiing 
is  more  common  than  for  an  able  -writer  to 
write  great  rubbish.  Young  writers  espe- 
eially,  who  have  not  yet  attained  a  level  or 
equality  of  style  only  gained  by  practice, 
will  often  produce  one  brilliant  thing,  and 
follow  it  up  with  half  a  dozen  others  fiill  of 
glaring  faults. 

Let  us  take  upon  ourselves  to  give  them 
three  hints  whieh,  if  not  veiy  pleasant,  we 
can  undertake  to  say  will  be  found  to  be 
more  or  less  profitable :  — 

Firstly,  If  you  want  an  editor  to  read 
what  you  write,  -write  as  legibly  as  you  can 
on  one  side  of  the  paper,  and  be  sure  to 
-write  your  name  and  address  on  the  first 
page,  and  to  number  your  pages. 

Secondly,  Don’t  mind  how  often  your 
articles  are  returned.  If  you  want  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  you  must  learn  to  put  up  -with  the  for¬ 
mula  “  declined  with  thanks.”  Some  of  the' 
best  writers  of  the  dav  have  been  rejected 
over  and  over  again  by  everj'  magazine  in 
the  country. 

Thirdly,  Do  not  court  criticism,  but  do 
not  refuse  to  attend  to  it  when  it  is  forced 
upon  you.  You  need  not  always  agree  with 
your  critics ;  but  remember  that  your  work 
must  ultimately  be  judged  by  that  outside 
world  which  the  critics  often  represent  not 
unfairly,  and  that  at  once  the  most  difficult 
and  the  most  important  thing  for  a  writer  is 
to  see  his  work  as  others  see  it. 

The  position  of  an  editor  who  wants  to  do 
justice  to  his  correspondents  is  not  an  easy 
one ;  but  the  position  of  an  editor  who  as¬ 
pires  to  satisfy  evAybody  is  simply  an  im¬ 
possible  one.  Above  all,  say  we,  let  our 


I  contributors  avoid  asking  cross  questions, 
'  and  then  they  will  not  get  crooked  answers. 

One  of  the  most  successful  editors  of  the 
;  day  once  remarked,  “  An  editor  is  generally 
I  right  when  he  rejects  an  article,  but  almost 
!  always  wrong  when  he  begins  to  give  his 
I  reasons  for  so  doing.” 


Mr.  Thomas  Wright  sends  the  fol¬ 
lowing  interesting  note  to  the  London 
Athenseum :  “  I  have  made  a  little  dis¬ 
covery,  which  I  think  will  be  considered 
curious,  in  the  history  of  paper.  I  believe 
that  the  first  traces  of  the  use  of  paper  ii) 
Western  Europe  are  found  towards  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  century,  and  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  suppose  that  it  was  in  use  in  Eng¬ 
land  until  the  thirteenth,  or  even  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth.  It  is  under- 
st(^  to  have  been  brought  westward  from 
Italy,  where  it  was  in  use  earlier;  and  I 
believe  that  our  word  paper  —  a  corrup- 
!  tion,  of  course,  of  papyrus  —  is  considered 
j  to  have  been  borrow^  with  the  article  it- 
I  self,  irom  the  French.  I  saw  years  ago  in 
j  Paris  —  I  believe  they  belonged  to  the  royal 
collection  (it  was  in  the  time  of  Louis 
Philippe)  —  a  few  of  the  earliest  docu¬ 
ments  on  paper  known  belonging  to  West¬ 
ern  Europe  in  the  period  since  the  Romans, 
which  interested  me  much.  They  con¬ 
sisted  of  receipts,  or  rather  bonds,  for 
money  borrowed  firom  the  Jews  in  the  time 
of  our  Cceur-de-Lion,  given  by  chiefs  who 
were  starting  lor  his  Crusade ;  and,  if  I  re¬ 
member  well,  the  piaper  resembled  much 
that  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies,  except  that  it  was  of  a  rather  coars¬ 
er  texture.  It  would  seem  as  if,  in  the 
West,  its  use  at  this  early  period  was 
known  principally  among  the  Jews.  Now, 
I  am  just  passing  through  the  press  an 
edition  of  a  Glossary  of  Latin  and  Eng¬ 
lish  —  or,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  it, 
Anglo-Saxon  —  Words  of,  I  think,  not  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centurj-.  We 
may  safely  look  upon  it  as  the  English  of 
the  days  of  Athelstan ;  and  in  the  part  of 
which  I  have  just  received  the  proof  I  find 
‘  Papirus,  paper.’  The  word  paper  does 
not  occur  in  Dr.  Bosworth’s,  or  any  other, 
Anglo-Saxon  Dictionary ;  but  we  have  here 
evidence  that  it  was  in  use  in  our  language 
at  a  verj’  early  period,  and  there  cannot  be 
a  doubt  that  we  derive  it  firom  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  have  not  taken  it  from  the 
French  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  this  fact 
leads  us  to  another,  —  namely,  that  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,  to  have  the  word 
in  an  Anglo-Sa.\on  form  in  their  own  lan¬ 
guage,  must  have  been  pretty  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  paper  itself,  and,  no  doubt, 
they  found  the  Roman  paper  in  use  in  the 
island  when  they  came.  It  is  a  fact,  in¬ 
deed,  which  opens  to  us  several  others, 
equally  new,  in  the  social  history  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  forefathers.  I  need  hardly 
add,  that  paper  probably  never  went  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  use  in  Western  Europe  after 
the  Roman  times,  and  a  little  research 
might  still  throw  some  curious  light  upon 
its  historj'  during  the  earlier  Middle  Ages. 
It  certainly  was  not  supposed  before  that  it 
might  be  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.” 


Si'EAKiNG  of  the  strong-minded  firm  of 
lady-bankers  recently  established  in  New 
York,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks :  “  No 
doubt  ladies  in  America  have  learned 
through  the  medium  of  novels  as  much  of 
the  mysteries  of  bill-broking  as  their  sisters 
in  England,  and  it  is  unquestionably  true 
that  in  all  countries  women  of  business  are 
a  match  for  men  in  application,  insight  into 
character,  caution,  and  keenness  at  driving 
a  bargain.  They  learn  very  quickly  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  difference  between  five  eighths 
and  six  eighths,  and  in  retail  trade  and 
petty  finance  they  often  achieve  consider¬ 
able  success.  Whether  they  possess  origi¬ 
nality  and  scope  of  mind  sufficient  to  initiate 
or  carry  out  large  monetary  transactions, 
and  whether  their  nerve  is  strong  enoi^h 
for  playing  out  the  game  of  specidation  in 
critical  times,  and  in  the  face  of  a  threaten¬ 
ing  panic,  are  questions  yet  to  be  answered. 
Certain  it  is  that  if  we  are  to  have  a  race 
of  female  Rothschilds,  and  married  women 
are  to  make  instead  of  to  spend  money,  we 
can  no  longer  deny  them  independent  rights 
of  property,  or  regard  the  matrimonial  tie 
as  other  than  a  partnership  of  limited  lia¬ 
bility.”  • 


Music  fills  a  large  place  in  the  Bava¬ 
rian  capital.  No  fewer  than  937  persons  are 
attached  to  the  Court  Theatre ;  and  the 
Chapel  Royal  gives  employment  to  103 
more. 


HUNTING. 


THE  CAPTAIX  IRON  CLAD. 
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SPRING. 


COME  back,  O  Spring  of  Earth ! 

Come  back,  thou  lon^-loat  Spring ! 

We  long  for  the  light  of  love  and  mii^ 
That  airs  of  April  bring ; 

We  long  for  the  soft  moss-rose, 

For  a  fresh  green  on  the  leaves. 

For  the  sunny  bank  where  the  dalTodil  blows, 
And  the  swallow  in  the  eaves ; 

W  e  are  tiretl  of  the  Winter’s  gloom. 

Of  the  snow-flake  cold  and  pale ; 

And  we  long  for  the  orchard’s  crown  of  bloom 
And  the  song  of  the  nightingale. 


Come  back,  O  Spring  of  Youth ! 

Come  back  to  the  hoar}*  head ; 

We  long  for  the  light  of  joy  and  truth. 

And  the  hopes  that  are  long  since  dead; 
We  long  for  the  brooding  wings 
Of  those  blue  eternal  skies 
That  gilded  the  dullest  and  meanest  things 
Wiui  the  glory  of  Paradise. 

We  are  tired  of  the  ceaseless  beat 
Of  waves  on  a  weary  shore. 

Of  the  clash  of  tongues  and  the  tramp  of  feet. 
And  the  heart  too  dull  to  soar ; 

And  we  long  (in  vain)  for  the  sunlight  sweet 
That  is  vanished  forevermore. 

Come  back,  O  Spring  of  Love  I 
Come  back  to  the  heart  grown  cold ; 

We  long  for  the  moon  in  the  elm-tree  grove, 
And  the  autumn’s  noon  of  gold ; 

We  long  for  the  evening  hours 
\Mien  the  rooks  had  gone  to  rest. 

And  from  myrtle  scent  of  garden  bowers 
We  gazed  at  the  crimson  West. 

We  long  for  one  hour  to  borrow 
The  heart  of  deep  content, 

'The  light  of  a  time  when  all  our  sorrow 
Was  an  hoiu-  in  absence  spent ; 

We  are  tired  of  a  loveless  strife 
With  toil,  and  sin,  and  care ; 

And  we  long  for  the  light  of  a  nobler  life. 
And  the  loving  heart  that ’s  tliere. 


Come  back,  0  Spring  of  Heaven  1  j 

Come  back  to  a  world  forlorn ; 

We  long  for  the  twilight  of  earth’s  sad  even 
To  melt  in  a  golden  morn ; 

We  long  for  the  mists  to  rise 

jThat  hang  o’er  the  good  and  true, 

To  see  once  more,  through,  opening  skies, 
The  eternal  stainless  blue ; 

And  to  walk  by  the  palms  of  Paradise, 
Where  Heaven  and  Earth  are  new. 

We  are  tired  of  the  dreary  gloom 

Of  earth  and  earthly  things,  | 

And  we  long  for  the  soul’s  immortal  bloom,  ' 
Where  joy  and  love  are  her  rich  perfume,  j 
And  “  Glory  ”  the  song  she  sings. 


GLASS. 

fpHE  manufacture  of  glass  is  at  the  pres- 
X  ent  time  a  very  important  branch  of  the 
trade  of  this  country.  During  the  nine 
months  of  the  present  year,  ending  on  the 
80th  SeptemhKir,  the  exports  of  glass 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  £  658,153. 
It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1557, 
that  the  art  was  first  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land,  when,  according  to  Stow,  glassmaking 
was  established  at  Crutched  Friars  and  in 
the  Savoy.  In  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  there 
is  preserved  a  letter  firom  George  Longe  to 
Lord  Burghley,  stating  how  the  manufac¬ 
ture  was  fiiret  introduced  into  this  country. 
From  this  interesting  relic  we  learn  that  — 
Att  what  tyme  that  troubles  began  in 
France  and  the  Lowe  Countryes,  so  that 
glass  could  not  conveniently  be  brought  from 
Loraine  into  Englande,  certaine  glassmakers 
did  covenannt  with  Anthony  Dollyne  and 
John  Carye,  merchants  of  the  said  Lowe 
Countr^’es,  to  come  and  make  glass  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Whereuppon  Dollyne  and  Carye  ob¬ 
tained  the  patent  for  making  of  glass  in 
Englande  in  September,  the  IXth  yeare  of 
the  queene’s  majesties  raigne  [1567]  for 
xxj.  years  ensueinge,  under  uese  conditions, 
to  teache  Englishmen  and  to  pay  customs, 
which  patent  was  fully  expired  a  yeare  ago.” 
The  conditions  were  not  complied  with, 
and  the  patent  was  “  voide  about  vj  yeares 
after  their  grant.”  Then  “other  men  ex¬ 
erted  to  set  on  worke  divers  glasshouses  in 
sundry  parts  of  the  realm,  and  having  opene 
the  works  in  one  place,  doc  duyly  so  con- 
sone  erecting  newe  works  in  anotner  place 
withoute  checke  or  controule.”  He  then 
points  out  that  the  queen  is  thereby  de¬ 
prived  of  her  custom  “  commodityes  made 
within  the  realm,”  and  desires  a  patent  for 
himself.  He  tells  us  that  there  “  are  now 
fifteen  glasshouses  in  England,”  and  ofiers, 
as  an  inducement  for  procuring  the  patent, 
that  he  at  no  time  will  “keepe  alwve  ij. 
glasshouses  in  England,”  but  will  erect  the 
rest  in  Ireland,  “  whereof  will  ensue  divers 


commodityes  to  the  commune  wealth.” 
These  “  commodityes  ”  he  enumerates  to  be 
the  preservation  of  the  woods  in  England, 
the  wasting  of  the  superfluous  woods  in 
Ireland,  “  than  which  in  tyme  of  rebellion 
Her  Majestic  hath  no  greater  enemy  thearc. 
The  country  wilbe  much  strengthened,  for 
every  glasshouse  wilbe  so  good  as  twenty 
men  in  garison.  The  counfry  wilbe  sooner 
brought  to  civilitze,  for  many  pooro  folke 
shalbe  sett  on  worke.  And  whereas  Her 
Majestic  hath  now  no  pency  profite,  a  double 
custome  must  of  necessitv  be  paide.  Glass 
be  transported  from  Ireland  to  England.” 
For  these  reasons  he  asks  that  the  patent 
may  be  granted,  and,  in  curious  illustration 
of  the  times,  he  offers  Lord  Burghley  a 
bribe,  by  undertaking  to  repair  his  build¬ 
ings  from  “  tyme  to  tjune  with  the  best 
glasse  duringe  the  temie  of  the  said  patent ; 
and  allso,”  he  adds,  “  bestowe  one  hundred 
angells  at  your  honor’s  appointment.” 


Ax  honorable  trait  of  character  on  the 
part  of  the  French  poet  Alphonse  de  Lam¬ 
artine  was  lately  brought  to  light.  In  1820 
when  Lamartine  was  attached  to  the  French 
Embassy  in  Naples,  Miss  Birch,  a  young 
lady  of  English  extrstetion,  though  herself' 
born  in  France,  and  of  coneiderable  fortune, 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  him,  and  they 
were  soon  after  married.  A  reversionarj' 
fund  of  £  10,000  was  settled  on  Mdme.  de 
Lamartine  for  her  separate  use  for  life,  after 
her  death  for  her  husband,  and  on  his  death, 
if  there  were  no  children,  the  fund  was  to  be 
applied  to  such  objects  as  Mdme.  de  Lamar¬ 
tine  might  have  prescribed  by  will.  It  was 
made  a  condition,  however,  of  the  efficaev  of 
the  testament  that  it  should  be  “  attested  by 
two  or  more  witnesses.”  As  it  happened, 
Mdme.  de  Lamartine  died  in  1663,  leaving 
a  will  by  which  she  bestowed  s<!veral  lega¬ 
cies,  —  one  to  found  a  school  for  girls  at  St. 
Point,  —  subject  to  her  husband’s  life  inter¬ 
est.  This  document,  however,  was  found 
to  have  been  attested  by  only  one  witness, 
which  would  have  been  quite  enough  under 
ordinarj'  French  law,  but  did  not  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  the  deed  under  which  the  de¬ 
ceased  lady  held  the  property.  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  will  was  null  and  void,  and 
M.  de  Lamartine  might,  if  he  had  chosen, 
have  set  it  aside,  and  appropriated  the  fund 
to  his  own  use.  No  doubt  it  would  have 
been  a  questionable  act  in  such  a  case  to 
di^gard  the  express  wishes  of  his  wife; 
but,  considering  the  straits  in  which  in  his 
later  years  Lamartine  found  himself,  and 
the  pressing  obligations  he  had  to  meet,  he 
might  with  some  plausibility  have  argued 
that,  had  the  good  lady  foreseen  what  was 
to  be  his  position,  she  would  rather  have 
given  him  the  fund  absolutely  than  have 
left  it  for  the  education  of  unknown  young 
girls  and  the  other  objects  of  the  will.  Lam¬ 
artine,  however,  regarded  the  testament  as 
sacred,  and  confirmed  all  the  bequests  by  a 
special  deed  in  1866. 


FOREIGN  FUN. 


A  POET’S  DREAM  OF  SPRING. 

The  Spring  has  come  (it  comes  in  March?) 

As  it  has  come  a  thousand  times, 

It  stirs  the  young  buds  on  the  larch 
(Or  ought  to  do,  for  that  word  rh}’mes). 

It  stirs  the  poet  too  —  I’m  bound 
In  most  impassioned  verse  to  sing. 

To  write  an  epic  most  profound. 

Or  else  some  little  lyric  thing. 

For  I ’m  a  poet;  if  I ’m  not. 

No  other  man  deserves  the  name ; 

With  inspiration  made  quite  hot, 

I  feel  my  mighty  temples  flame. 

And  wondrous  words  or  beauty  rare 
Would  flow,  if  I  could  but  begin; 

My  ribald  comrades  will  declare 
It  is  n’t  genius  —  but  gin ! 

That  is  a  libel  foul,  though  I 
Do  not  disdain  the  social  glass; 

Who  lets  decanters  pass  him  by. 

And  drinks  not,  is  a  churlisH  ass. 

But  your  poor  poet  never  takes 
More  wine  than  leads  to  gentle  joy. 

His  noble  head-piece  never  aches. 

His  mild  potations  never  cloy. 

The  glass,  —  but  Pegasus  must  stop. 

And  I  must  like  a  warbler  sing. 

On  tall  trees  or  the  chimney-top. 

My  most  poetic  dream  of  Spring. 

’T  is  strange  that  when  the  poet  thinks 
Of  mild  warm  seasons  of  the  year. 

He  has  a  dream  of  cooling  drinks. 

Of  claret-cup,  or  well-iced  beer. 

0  Spring,  delicious  Spring,  my  thought 
Flies  far  among  thy  sprouting  trees ; 

Yet  stay,  I  scarcely  think  I  ought 
To  mention  it,  biit  days  like  these. 

That  change  from  warmth  to  cold,  will  make 
The  poet  entertain  a  doubt 
What  small  restorative  to  take,  — 

“  Hot  with  ”  ?  or  is  it  “  cold  without  ”  ? 


A  SOLILOQUY. 

“  Si  je  Tons  le  disais,  pourtsnt,  — 

Qui  salt,  brone  aux  yeux  bleus,  oe  que  vous  en  dlriea  t  ” 
A.  01  &1CSSST. 

Yes,  you  are  fair!  And  yet  this  beauty,  brings  it 
To  you  its  meed  of  flattery  and  praise, 
Mulitrformota  t  As  the  Sabine  sings  it 
In  one  of  his  delicious  little  lays. 

Plump  as  a  partridge,  turkey-poult,  or  pullet. 

Yet  slim  withal,  a  contradiction  grateful 
To  men,  as  claret  to  a  fervid  gullet; 

There  never  was  exuberance  less  hateful. 

Your  eyes  are  velvety,  your  hair  is  silky. 

Your  hands  and  feet  of  Titian’s  rarest  t3'pe; 
Clear  your  complexion,  though  a  thought  too 
milky. 

Your  underlip  a  trifle  over-ripe. 

In  fine  you  are  —  and  do  not  think  I  flatter. 

It  has  no  after-thought,  my  adulation !  — 

That  finest  compound  of  organic  matter, 

A  pretty  woman  fond  of  admiration. 

These  ej’es  speak  volumes.  Have  they  any  roean- 


Is  not  their  rhetoric  destitute  of  meaning. 
As  idle  as  the  vapid  modem  novel  ? 


But  yet  in  spite  of  this  endowment  splendid. 

This  gift  of  Nature  in  a  gracious  mood, 

I  love  you  not,  nor  ever  have  intended 
My  protestations  on  you  to  intrude. 

For  is  it  sensitive,  the  living  satin. 

That  clothes  yon  with  a  robe  above  all  price  ? 

Is  it  inanimate  as  modern  Latin  ? 

Or  full  of  life  as  was  an  ancient  vice? 

To  me  you  seem,  who  fasten  eyes  upon  you 
Wherein  no  passion  dims  the  sense  of  seeing, 

A  sort  of  fleshly  statue,  and  I  con  you, 
Pygmalion-wise,  in  hopes  you  ’ll  start  to  being. 

But  no  such  change  occurs :  the  blood  runs  through 
you 

Quite  evenly,  and  leaves  no  trace  of  strife; 

Till  I  am  almost  tempted  to  unscrew  you 
To  find  the  wheels  that  simulate  j’our  life. 

And  yet  yon  ’re  fair !  Few  women  are  above  you ; 

(Oifended  of  yon,  they ’d  be  long  forgiving:) 

So  fair,  I  almost  think  that  I  could  love  you. 

Were  you  alive,  or  capable  of  living. 


LOVE  AND  LOLLIPOP.S. 

Lo !  an  Amandus,  ten  long  years  of  age. 

Sweets  with  a  small  Amanda  degtistating. 
Spelling  the  letters  on  a  charming  page. 

That  they  will  know  by  heart  lu  course  of  wait¬ 
ing. 

The  infant  man  adores  the  infant  woman; 

And,  ignorant  as  yet  of  rhyming  “  dove,” 

To  them  these  sweets  of  life,  possessed  in  common. 
Are  quite  synonymous  with  those  of  love. 

But  after-years,  that  bring  the  time  of  honey. 

Will  teach  Ihem  both  this  truth  to  grace  a  tale: 
The  sweets  of  life  may  all  be  had  for  money; 

The  sweets  of  love  are  sour  if  marked  “  For 
Sale.” 


A  (iOOD  story  comes  from  Cambridra.  It  is 
said  that  when  the  Greek  Archbishop  of  S3rros  and 
Tenos  attended  the  other  day  in  the  Senate  House, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  his  honorary  degree 
of  LL.  D.,  he  dropped  his  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
on  stooping  down  to  recover  it,  one  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  in  the  gallery  exclaimed,  “  Hurrah  for  the 
■  Grecian  bend !  ”  ’I'he  effect  was,  of  course,  so  in¬ 
tensely  ludicrous  that  the  whole  assemblage  was 
convulsed  with  laughter. 

Light  Literature.  —  We  sec  advertised  among 
the  latest  batch  of  novels,  a  story  with  the  title  of 
“  The  Baronet’s  Sunbeam.”  If  this  should  prove 
successful,  we  may  expect  to  see.  it  followed  by 
“  The  Marquis’s  Moonshine,”  and  indeed  a  further 
sequel  may  with  safety  be  anticipated,  entitled 
somewhat  similarly,  “  The  Countess’s  Starlight.” 


A  SHORT  Wat  with  the  Gallicans.  — If  the 
Pope  is,  and  has  notoriously  been,  any  time  these 
1887  years,  infallible,  whydoes  not  the  Pope  say 
so,  and  leave  the  Councino  contradict  him  if  it 
can? 


Thorley’s  Food  for  Cattle. — Is  he  ?  Poor 
fellow!  We  ’re  really  very  sorry  to  hear  it  He 
must  be  precious  green,  though,  wo  should  think; 
but,  there  1  Perhaps  it ’s  only  his  chaff! 


Seksirle  Man.  —  A  friend  of  ours,  whenever 
he  despatches  a  telegram,  now,  invariably  sends 
off  a  letter,  by  post,  U>  say  that  it 's  coming  ! 


Mr.  Charles  Dickens  is  a  wonderful  man, 
considering  how  much  gold  he  has  extracted  from 
a  Copptrjield. 


A  CUTE  American  naturalist  has  observed  that 
the  bee  as  it  flies  from  the  hive  is,  oddly  enough, 
going  to  hum. 


To  Ladies  whose  Hair  falls  off.  —  It ’s 
easier  to  get  your  “  Back  Hair,”  than  your  Hair 
Back. 


1,000,000. 

A  millionnaire  is  necessarily  a  naught-y  man. 


Most  Likely.  —  Was  Sir  John  Falstaflf’s  coat 
made  of  socit-cloth  ? 


The  last  thing  a  man  should  be  out  of.  —  Tem¬ 
per. 


EVERY  SATURDAY. 

'  NEW  SERIES. 

^  Kvxrt  Baturdat  la  its  new  form  and  with  the  new 
featnre  of  Illustrations,  has  been  welcomed  with  great 
favor  by  the  Press  and  the  Public.  The  number  and  high 
excellence  of  Its  embellishments,  and  the  variously  attrac¬ 
tive  character  of  Its  literary  contents,  render  It  equally 
desirable  for  travellers  and  for  the  home  circle. 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  hrst-class  foreign  pic¬ 
torial  (lapers,  electrotypes  of  their  illustrations  are  pro¬ 
cured  IM  advance  of  publication  in  Europe.  By  this 
method  the  publishers  of  Ersay  Satcroat  not  only  se¬ 
cure  the  best  illustrations,  but  they  are  enabled  to  produce 
them  at  the  same  time  or  before  they  are  issued  in  Euro¬ 
pean  periodicals.  To  indicate  the  variety  and  general 
character  of  the  pictorial  contents  of  Evrrt  Baturdat, 
the  following  list  is  appended  of  the  Illustrations  that 
have  appeared  In  the  numbers  for  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year. 

IN  JANUARY. 

1  A  Portrait  of  Tpunya-.  .  ' 

f|  The  Pasha’s  War  Cour  era. 
j  A  Portrait  of  Lord  Lytton.  ’ 

The  Desire  of  a  Lifetime.  ^ 

The  Spanish  Boy. 

Decorating;  the  Church. 

Puritans  tiolns  to  Church. 

Christman  Dreams. 

Bather  KmbRrrasslnK. 

A  Portrait  of  Lord  Derby. 

Worn  Out. 

Skating. 

The  First  Night  of  a  New  Pantomime. 

A  Taste  of  his  own. 

GirPs  Bead,  from  a  Painting  by  Greuze. 

The  Prize  Dogs. 

Shelling  Peas  In  Covent  Garden  Market. 

In  Church. 

V  “  By  the  Sad  Sea  Waves.” 

A  Portrait  of  Longfellow. 

Children’s  Hospital. 

The  Lost  Child. 

The  Bazaar  at  Cairo. 

Bxperlentla  Docet. 


IN  FEBRUARY. 

Travelling  in  Italy. 

New  Year’s  Day  In  China. 

The  Muezzin. 

Gathering  Rhubarb. 

Kissing  under  Dlfllcnlties. 

Portrait  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
.Shrimpers. 

Geese,  Human  and  other. 

Football  at  Rugby. 

New  Year’s  Rve  lu  Ireland. 
Rehearsing. 

The  Last  Fish  of  the  Season. 
Life-Boat  on  the  Cornish  Coast. 
Portrait  of  Pierre  Bonaparte. 
Portrait  of  VlctorNoir. 

Brighton. 

Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  Panza. 

Byjou.v  OlLBKRT. 

Morning  Calls  in  Paris. 

The  Country  Youth’s  Idea  of  It. 
Portrait  of  Charles  Mathews. 
Tennyson’s  New  House. 

Night  Patrol,  Cairo. 

The  Life-Boat  Man. 

A  Pantomime  Party. 

Moonshine. 

IN  MARCH. 

View  of  St.  Peter’s. 

A  Gale  in  the  North  Sea. 

St.  Valentine’s  Day. 

The  SUde. 

Japanese  Ladles. 

The  Broadway  Squad. 

Portrait  of  Gladstone. 

Kabyle  Orange-Sellers. 

A  Street  Plug  During  a  Frost. 

Girls  Painting  Tiles. 

Racing  the  Tide. 

Croaky. 

The  Sheikh. 

Portrait  of  Dr.  Livingstone. 

Dr.  Livingstone’s  Route. 

The  Juvenile  BaU. 

A  Serious  Aflkir. 

Duck  Shooting. 

The  Pleasure  Party. 

Coursing  on  the  South  Downs. 

A  Spanish  Flower-StaU. 

The  Favorites. 

The  Wreck. 

Castle  of  St.  Angelo,-  Rome. 

Harvest  Home  in  Germany. 

Steerage  Bunks. 

Rectifying  the  Compass. 


Its  Literary  Contents 

include  the  best  and  most  readable  articles,  promptly 
reproduced  from  the  first  English,  French,  and  German 
Periodicals.  Among  the  noteworthy  papers  comprised  in 
the  numbers  for  this  year  are  the  following ;  — 


The  Inventor  of  the  Steam  Printing-Machine. 

MaemiUan’t  Magaiine. 
What  Women  think  about  Men.  Temple  Bar. 

The  City  of  Books.  Pali  Mall  Oaiette. 

Climbing  in  Search  of  the  Sky,  by  Paorissos  Tthdall. 

Fertnightlp  Review. 
Mr.  Tennyson’s  New  Tolume.  TYe  Saturday  Review. 
The  Smugglers’  Museum.  Leisure  Hour. 

Ladies’  Amusements.  CaeeelTe  Magaiine. 

The  Wizard’s  Castle.  J  All  the  Year  Round. 

Match-Making.  '  London  Society. 

A  Conversation  and  a  Story.  Oood  Words. 

Dust  and  Disease,  by  PaorgMoa  Tthdall. 

Who  is  M.  Rochefort!  Belgravia. 

Whence  come  Meteorites  f  The  StudenL 

My  Master.  ^  St  Paul’s. 

Hamlet  in  a  New  Shape.  TTte  Atheneum. 

Schiller’s  First  Love.  . ,»  Die  Oartenlaube. 

Fatma  Zaidee’s  Koran.  The  Broadway. 

The  Iron  Bing.  St.  James’s  Magaiine. 

Back  numbers  from  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Series  can  be  tarnished. 

- -  J 


TERMS. 


Single  Weekly  Number,  10  cents ;  Monthly  Parts,  60 
cents  I  Yearly  Subscription,  fl  6.00  In  advance :  94.00  a 
year  to  subscribers  for  any  other  periodical  published  by 
Fiilds,  Osoood,  8c  Co-  Address  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSGOOD,  &  CO.,  ! 

134  Tremont  Street,  Bolton. 


EVERY  SATURDAY  :  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OP  CHOICE  READING. 


April  16,  1870.] 


PURE  CONFECTIONERY. 


Southmayd  &  Co.’s  manufactory. 


“The  most  profitable  article,  both  for  the  public  and 
the  dealer,  is  pure  confectionery.”  So  sayeth  Mr.  Boulh- 
mayd,  in  his  attractive  advertisement,  and  a  recent  brief 
inspection  of  his  elegant  establishments.  Nos.  102  Tre- 
mont  Street,  01  Bromfield  Street,  and  IS  Montgomery 
Place,  eonvinced  us  that  the  above  statement  is  true  to 
the  letter.  The  appearance  of  the  beautiful  store  under 
Horticultural  Hall  is  doubtless  perfectly  familiar  to  many 
of  our  readers,  but  a  description  of  the  establishment 
generally  may  not  prove  uninteresting. 

The  main  store  on  Tremont  Street,  used  as  the  retail  de¬ 
partment,  is  about  sixty  feet  in  length  by  twenty-five  in 
width.  Is  fitted  throughout  In  elegant  style,  and  provided 
with  show-cases  of  the  handsomest  i.attern,  for  the  dis¬ 
play  of  the  many  varieties  of  candy.  There  has  been 
lately  added  a  perfect  bijou  of  an  office,  about  ten  by 
eighteen  feet  in  dimension,  constructed  of  black  walnut, 
and  lighted  by  tastefully  designed  cut-glass  windows. 

Fsssing  tlirough  the  retail  store,  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  wholesale  department,  —  store  No.  61  Bromfield  Street, 
—  which  has  lately  been  added.  In  consc(|uence  of  the  in- 
crc.ised  business  of  the  firm.  It  is  about  eighteen  by  fifty 
feet  In  dimension,  and  here  will  be  found  great  tin  cases, 
— or  more  properly  speaking,  tin  barrels,  —  of  a  capacity 
sufficient  to  contain  five  hundred  pounds  of  “  broken 
candy”  each,  of  which,  as  also  drops,  almonds,  peanut 
and  cocoanut  bars,  there  are  always  kept  on  hand  about 
a  thousand  pounds.  The  last-named  class  of  goods  is 
likewise  kept  in  tin  cases  to  exclude  the  air,  and  preserve 
them  in  the  freshest  possible  state. 

From  the  wholesale  room  we  descend  to  the  basement, 
where  the  manufacture  of  the  goods  is  carried  on.  The 
premises  are  divided  into  three  spacious  rooms,  covering 
in  the  aggregate  nearly  five  thousand  s<|uare  feet ;  two  of 
the  rooms  are  provided  with  every  essential  requisite  for 
the  manufacture  of  different  varieties  of  candy,  which 
can  be  produced  to  the  amount  of  four  thousand  pounds  a 
day.  One  of  the  rooms  lately  added  contains  eight  splen¬ 
did  marble  tables,  two  of  them  measuring  five  feet  in 
width,  by  seven  in  length,  and  the  other  six  but  little 
smaller.  The  room  is  pronounced  one  of  the  finest  and 
most  complete  in  its  appointments  to  be  found  in  a  similar 
line  of  business  in  the  New  England  States,  and  in  fact 
the  same  may  with  propriety  be  said  of  the  entire  estab¬ 
lishment. 

The  third  room  Is  devoted  to  the  brewery  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  Ottawa  beer,  of  wliich  refreshing  drink  ten  thou¬ 
sand  gallons  per  week  can  be  produced,  and  dispensed  to 
the  thirsty  crowds  that  surround  the  “Fountains  of 
Health  ”  In  the  store  above.  The  arrangements  fur  keep¬ 
ing  the  beer  perfectly  cool  are  excellent;  two  immense 
“  coolers  ”  having  just  been  completed,  capable  of  holding 
OEe  hundred  barrels  each,  and  requiring  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  of  ice  to  maintain  a  temperature  approxi¬ 
mating  to  that  in  the  region  of  the  North  Pole.  If  found 
necessary,  the  liquid  can  be  converted  to  a  solid  mass  by 
freexing. 

The  refireshing  beverage  is  dispensed  from  two  very 
handsome  marble  fountains  in  the  retail  store,  where  are 
also  located  additional  coolers  in  immediate  connection 
with  the  fountains,  and  where  may  be  seen  two  elegant 
revolving  tumbler-washers,  constructed  at  an  expense  of 
9100  each,  and  surrounded  by  silver-plated  and  gold- 
lined  mugs,  the  very  appearance  of  which  adds  to  the 
pleasure  afforded  by  a  draught  of  healtli-giving  Ottawa 
beer. 

Mr.  Southmayd  employs  at  the  present  time  about 
twenty  hands,  which  force  will  have  to  be  materially  en¬ 
larged,  as  the  demand  for  his  goods  is  dally  increasing, — 
a  het,  by  the  way,  which  is  brought  about  in  a  great 
measure  by  his  system  of  Judicious  advertising,  {luring 
the  holidays  last  year,  he  was  unable  to  supply  the  orders 
which  came  pouring  in  from  every  portion  of  the  New 
England  States,  but  his  facilities  at  present  are  so  ample, 
that  a  similar  result  will  not  be  likely  to  occur  again. 
His  goods  have  obtained  a  wide-spread  aud  Justly  de¬ 
served  celebrity,  for  it  is  well  known  that  he  uses  nothing 
but  the  very  purest  materials,  as  an  instance  of  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  the  matter  of  flavoring 
oils,  among  other  items,  he  pays  for  the  Vanilla  bean  at 
the  rate  of  920  per  pound,  when  the  Tonka  bean,  from 
which  a  similar  oil  is  extracted,  can  be  bought  for  81. 

Our  readers  may  be  somewhat  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  difierent  varieties  of  candy,  bon-bons,  etc.,  etc.,  num¬ 
ber  about  five  hundred,  all  of  which  Mr.  Southmayd  is 
prepared  to  supply  upon  order.  He  has  recently  com¬ 
pleted  arrangements  with  the  celebrated  establishment  of 
Whitman,  in  Philadelphia,  and  Mallard,  of  New  York, 
from  both  of  which  he  is  supplied  with  the  choicest  goods, 
and  although  obliged  to  compete  with  those  who  manu¬ 
facture  inferior  goods  at  much  cheaper  rates,  his  prices 
are  but  a  trifle  higher. 

In  conclusion  may  be  mentioned  a  fact  to  which  Hr. 
Southmayd  refers  with  a  Justifiable  pride,  viz. ;  that  dur¬ 
ing  his  entire  business  career  he  has  never  used  an  adul¬ 
terating  substance  in  the  manufacture  of  his  confec¬ 
tionery. 
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FINE  SPRING  CLOTHING 

AT  BKTAII, 

BY  THE  MANUFACTURERS. 

We  are  now  making,  expressly  for  our  retail  trade,  an 
unusually  large  and  attractive  stock  of  Spring  Clothing 
Including  between  one  tkaueand  and  two  thousand 

THIN  WOOLLEN  OVERSACKS  AND 
CAPE  COATS, 

of  the  best  American  and  foreign  materials,  in  light  and 
dark  mixtures,  which  we  offer  at  retail  at  the  following 
prices:  812,  815,  816,  818,  820,  8  22,  825. 

Terms  — Cash.  One  iirlce  only.  All  goods 
Warranted. 

MACULUR,  WILLIAMS,  &  PARKER, 

200  Washington  .Street. 

Bostox,  April,  1870. 

ROGERS’ 

GROUPS  O^STATUARY. 

Those  groups,  suitable  for  Wedding 
Presents  or  Ornament,  will  be  delivered, 
with  all  express  charges  pre-paid,  at  any 
IMint  east  of  the  Alississippi,  on  receipt 
of  the  price,  viz.  from  8 10  to  .8  25. 

.Send  for  Illnstrated  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List  to 

Taking  the  (kith. 

JOHN  ROGERS, 

212  fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  ! 

To  Teachers  of  !  | 

VOCAL  TECHNICS, 

A  Progressive  Course  of  T5  Exercises, 
Original  and  Selected, 

For  the  Practice  and  Development  of  Soprano,  Mezzo- 
Soprano,  Contralto,  Tenor,  Baritone,  | 

and  Bass  Voices.  I 

lly  GEO.  JAMES  WEltB.  j 

These  Exercises  have  been  used  by  the  author  for  many 
years  with  very  gratifying  success,  and  are  now  first  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  use  of  other  teachers. 

Price,  03.00.  Sent,  postage  paid,  on  receiiA  of  price. 
OLIVER  UITSON  Jk  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  ii  CO.,  New  York. 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSE, 
BOSTON, 

is  most  conveniently  located  to  all  lines  of  travel,  as  well  I 
as  to  the  business  portion  of  the  city.  Billiard  rooms,  [ 
caf5,  passenger  elevators,  Ac,  Newly  furnished  through-  > 
out.  I 


Portability  combined  with 
great  power  in  FIELD,  MA¬ 
RINE,  TOURISTS’,  OPERA, 
and  general  out-door  day  and 
night  double  perspective  glass¬ 
es,  will  show  distinctly  a  per¬ 
son,  to  know  him,  at  from  two 
to  six  miles.  Spectacles  of  the 
greatest  transparent  power,  to 
strengthen  and  improve  the 
sight,  without  the  distressing  result  of  frequent  changes. 
Catalogues  sent  by  enclosing  Stamp.  SEMMONS,  Occ- 
LisTs’  Opticiax,  (^7  Broadway,  New  York. 


Murray  &  Lanman’s 

Florida  Water, 

The  most  celebrated  and 
most  delightful  of  all  per¬ 
fumes,  for  use  on  the  hand¬ 
kerchief,  at  the  toilet,  and 
in  the  bath,  for  sale  by  all 
Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


ROYAL  HAVANA  LOTTERY 

OP  CUBA. 

0300,000  in  Gold  Drawn  every  IT  Days. 

Prizes  cashed  and  information  furnished.  The  highest 
rates  paid  for  Doubloons.  All  kinds  of  Gold  and  Silver, 
Government  Bonds,  Ac. 

TAYEOU  &  CO.,  Bankers, 

No.  16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


ENOCH  MORGAN’S  SONS’ 


211  Washington  St,  New  York. 


SAPOLIO: 


CLEaH-S 

WINDOWS, 
MARBLE. 

KNIVES. 

POLISUKS 

TIN-WARB, 
IRON,STEEL,Ao. 
Trade  supplied  by  STEDMAN,  THAYER,  A  CO.,  Boston. 


02.5  Capital.  Partner  wanted  in  every  town.  82000  prof¬ 
its  Business  new.  Address  C.  W.  Dennis,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1828. 

CHICKENING  &  SONS’ 

AMERICAN 

PI-AISTO-FORTES I 

Triamphant  over  all  tlie  World! 

HAVE  RECEIVED 

74  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

IN  EVERY  INSTANCE  •  H 

THE  HIGHEST  AWARD, 

ABOVE  ALL  COMPETITOBS, 
la 

The  XToited  Statei,  London,  and  Farif. 

2ie  Washington  St.,  Boston. 


11  East  14th  St.,  New  York. 


FOR  FAMILY  USE  —  simple,  eheap,  reliable,  Kxrrs 
IVZBVTHINO.  AGENTS  WANTED.  Circular  and  sam¬ 
ple  stocking  FREE.  Address  HINKLEY  KNITTING 
MACHINE  CO.,  Bath,  Me.,  or  176  Broadway,  New  York. 


Afifents !  Read  This  ! 

WE  WIYE  PAY  AGENTS  A  SAEABY 
of  030  per  week  and  expenses,  or  allow  a  large 
commission,  to  sell  our  new  wonderful  inventions. 

_Address,  M.  WAGNER  A  CO.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

$732  IN  31  HATS 

Made  by  one  Agent,  selling  SIEVEB’S  PATENT 
ELASTIC  BBOOM.  Over  .50,000  now  in  nse. 
Recommended  by  Uox.  Hoaxes  Orzzlst  and  -fmericoa 
Jlgricatturist,  One  county  reserved  for  each  agent. 

C.  A.  CLEOO  A  CO.,  38  Cortlmdl  St,  AT.  Y., 
or  126  ffashington  SU,  Chicago,  HI. 

GUFFBOY’S 

COD  LIVER  DRAGEES. 

(Sugar-Coated  Pills  of  Cod  Elver 

EXTRACT.) 

A  perfect  substitute  for  Cod  Liver  Oil,  more  efficacions, 
more  economical,  and  free  from  all  its  disagreeable  quali¬ 
ties.  Used  in  English,  Frencb,  and  American  Hospitals, 
and  highly  recommended  by  the  Medical  Faculty  here 
and  in  Europe.  Send  for  a  pamphlet,  which  contains 
many  emphatic  testimonials  from  eminent  physicians  who 
have  tried  them. 

WABD,  SOUTH  PIBLAND,  A  CO., 
Wholesale  Druggists, 

130  VYilUam  Street,  New  York. 

A  Box  of  240  Dragfes,  equal  to  6  pints  Cod  Liver  Oil, 
8  2.06.  Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  price. 


$2,000  A  YEAB  AND  EXPENSES 

to  a^nta  to  sell  the  oelebrated 

inLSON  SEWING  MACHINBa. 

The  beat  machine  In  the  zrorid.  Stiteh  alike  on  hath  sides. 
ONE  MACHINE  WITHOUT  MONEY. 

For  further  particulars  address 
THE  WTESON  SEWING  MACHINE  OO., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  St.  Louis,  Ho. 

p1m5les“”on  the 
FACE. 

For  Come<lonea,  Black-worms  or  Grubs,  Pimply  Erup¬ 
tions,  and  Blotched  Disfigurations  on  the  Face,  use 
Perry’s  Comedone  and  Pimple  Remedy.  It  contains  no 
LziD  POISON.  Prepared  only  by  Dr.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49 
Bond  St.,  N.  Y.  Sold  by  all  Druggists. 

FOR  MOTH  PATCHES, 
FRECKLES,  &  TAN. 

USE  “PERRY’S  MOTH  AND  FRECKLE  LOTION.” 

The  only  reliable  and  Harmless  Remedy  known  to 
Science  for  removing  Brown  Discolorations  from  the;Face. 
Prepared  only  by  Da.  B.  C.  PERRY,  49  Bond  St.,  N.  Y. 
Sold  by  Druggists  everywhere. 


VERY  CHOICE! 

SOUTHM^YID’S 

Broken  Candy, 

Consisting  of  twenty-one  varieties ;  is  one  of  the  best 
Candies  that  can  be  manufactured. 

(gp—  For  purity  and  quality  it  cannot  be  excelled. 
Wholesale  and  Retail,  102  Tremont  Street, 
Boston. 


PET  SEWING  MACHINE.  —  The 

Wonder  of  the  World  !  Price,  8  6.  Send  3  6  by  your 
expressman  or  by  mail  for  cme.  Call  and  see  it.  Send 
Stamps  for  sample  of  work  and  circular.  Agents  wanted. 
Address  PET  SEWING  MACHINE  CO., 

.7  Tremont  Kow,  Boston,  MasSw 


’GURiyyouR  hair 


The  RECEIPT,  an  entirely  New  Discovery,  fbr  mak¬ 
ing  straight  hair  curl,  and  remaining  so.  Mailed  for 
two  ftampe.  Address 

E.  THORNTON,  Hoboken,  New  Jettey. 


CHARLES  DICJ^NS’S  WORKS. 

ONLY  AUTHORIZED  AXERICAN  EDITIONS. 

I.  The  Diamond  Edition. 

A  model  of  elegance  and  eompactness.  Complete  in 
Fourteen  Volnmea.  8 1  JO  a  voiiime. 

II.  The  Charles  Dickens  Edition. 

I  A  popular  edition,  —  heaut^ful,  durable,  and  cheap. 
Each  title-page  bears  a  fae-eimile  of  Mr.  Dickens’s 
autograph,  and  each  right-hand  page  a  head-line 
affixed  by  Mr.  Dickens.  Fourteen  handsome  Yoiomes. 
8 1.60  a  vohime. 

III.  The  Ilinstrated  Library  Edition. 

The  standard  edition  for  the  Library.  Carefully 
printed  from  large  clear  type,  profusely  fllustratod 
the  best  Euglish  Artists,  elegantly  bomid.  Complete 
in  Twenty-seven  Toiulnes.  8  2.00  a  volnme. 

%*  For  sole  by  oil  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  le- 
oeipt  of  price,  by  the  Publisbers, 

riSUDS,  OSGOOD,  *  CO.,  Boston. 


THACKERAY’S  NOVELS. 


ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION. 


1.  Vanity  Fair.  With  39  Dlostretioimby  the  Author. 

1  volume. 

2.  Pendennls.  With  46  Illuatiations  by  the  Author. 

1  volnme. 

Handsomely  bound  in  morocco  cloth,  uniform  with  the 
Illustrated  Libran/  Editious  of  Dickzxs,  Scott,  and 
OsoRGx  Euot.  8  2.00  a  volume. 

The  four  remaining  volumes  of  this  edition  will  be  is¬ 
sued  in  April  and  Hay.  This  edition  will  be  the  most  de¬ 
sirable  and  cheapest  of  all  the  Illustrated  editions  of 
Thackeray  tor  the  Library. 


*4*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  oo 
ceipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

FEEUDS.  OSGOOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  Dcttox  a  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  O.,  A  Co.’s  Publicationt. 


AMERICAN  ENTERPRISE. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 

With  Drawings  by  Hennessy,  Darley,  Ey- 
tlngp,  BeUew,  Forbes,  and  others. 
Engraved  by  W.  J.  Elnton. 

A  handsome  folio  sheet ;  tinted  paper.  Price,  10  cents. 

This  illustrate:]  paper  is  designed  to  show  how  the  best 
art  may  be  render^  tributary  to  the  most  practical  busi¬ 
ness  interests. 

The  drawin;^  and  en^vin^  are  confidently  presented 
as  the  beet  ever  done  t*  au  illustrated  paper.  The  best 
quality  of  paper  and  printing  has  been  employed  to  ren¬ 
der  the  result  as  near  perfection  as  possible. 

Published  for  the  Proprietors,  by 

The  American  News  Company, 

New  York,  and 

FOB  SAEE  BY  AEI.  NEWS-DEAEEBS. 


MEN  AND  MYSTERIES 

OP  WALL  STBEET. 

Bt  JAMES  K.  MEDBERY. 

With  six  Original  Hlustratioas.  1  vol.  12mo.  82.00. 

This  volume  gives  a  graphic  and  truthftil  picture  of  the 
method  and  machinery  of  speculation  at  the  great  money- 
centre  of  the  country.  It  not  merely  gratifies  curiosity, 
but  teaches  some  most  important  lessons  by  its  revelations 
of  the  extent  and  uses  of  the  vast  power  termed  “  Wall 
Street.”  The  scope  and  character  of  the  book  are  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  foilowing 

CONTENTS. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 

A  Day  at  the  Boards. 

The  Machinery  of  Specnlatton. 

Margins  and  the  Loan  Market. 

The  Methods  of  Speculation. 

Concerning  Stock  Brokers. 

Habits  and  Humors  of  “  The  Street.” 

The  Great  Operators. 

The  Outsiders. 

The  Mobility  of  Stock. 

In  the  Gold  Room. 

The  Gold  Brokers. 

The  Mining  Board. 

Before  1837. 

From  *37  to  ’60. 

Proepectivc. 


THACKERAY’S  MISCELLANIES. 

HOUSEHOLD  EDITION  COMPLETE 


Voi.  Y.  containing 

Catherine  t  A  Story.  Tltmarsh  among  Plc- 
tures  and  Books.  Fraser  MisceUanles. 
The  Christmas  Books.  Selections  from 
Punch.  Ballads. 

This  volume  concludes  the  issue  of  the  tastelbd,  com¬ 
pact.  and  remarkably  popular  Household  Edition  of 
THacKiRzv ’s  Works,  including  his  Novels  in  six  volumes, 
and  bis  Miscellanies  —  more  complete  than  any  other 
edition  — in  five  volumes.  Price.  81.25  a  volume ;  or 
8  7.50  .for  the  Novels,  and  8  6.25  for  the  Miscellanies. 
Half  Calf,  8 15  for  the  Novels,  8 12.e0  for  the  Miscella¬ 
nies,  —  sold  onlg  in  sets. 

%*  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  Publishers, 

FIELDS,  OSCKiOD,  A  CO.,  Boston. 

E.  P.  DtTTTOX  A  Co.,  713  Broadway,  New  York,  Special 
Agents  for  F.,  0.,  A  Co.'s  PubUcatfoos. 


EVERY  SATimAY:  AN  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL  OF  CHOICE  READING. 


[April  IB,  IStO* 


QUITE  ABOVE  HIM! 

Snobbins  cannot  think  what  the  girls  are  laughing  at ! 


REED  &  BARTON, 


MANL'FACTUB£BS  OF  FINE 


Electro-Plated  Ware. 


At  the  American  Institute  Fairs  held  in  New  York  in 
1807  and  1869,  and  at  the  Mechanics’  Fair,  held  in  Bof- 
too,  in  1869,  REED  k  BARTON 

RECEIVED  THE  HIGHEST  PRIZES, 

over  all  competitors,  (or  Ware  exhibited  b;  them. 


We  can  the  attention  of  the  trade  to  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  from  the  Judges'  Official  Report :  — 

“  The  Judges  are  warranted  in  pronouncing  this  display 
of  Ware  to  be  of  superior  merit,  unsurpassed  in  quality 
and  style.  The  durability  of  Reed  &  Barton’s  Ware  has 
been  so  long  known  to  the  Judges  that  they  feel  it  their 
duty  to  accord  to  them  the  position  of  FIRST  among  the 
manufacturers  of  plated  goods. 

Factories  established  at  Taunton,  Moss., 
in  1824.  Salesrooms  at  Factory  and 

No.  2  IVIAIDEIV  LAIVE, 

NEW  YORK. 


Facts  for  the  Ladies. 


Mas  A  V.  Sxow,  of  Port  Kent,  N.  T.,  has  used  a 
Wheeler  A  Wilson  Sewing  Machine  eleven  and  a  half 
years  without  a  cent's  worth  of  repairs.  She  is  a  seam¬ 
stress  and  dressmaker,  and  made  the  first  year  100 
shirts,  betides  doing  all  her  family  sewing  (or  a  family  of 
eight  persons.  For  two  years  past  the  machine  has 
earned  over  9  260  a  year  on  custom  work,  besides  doing 
all  Mrs  Snow’s  family  sewing.  She  has  yet  tome  of  the 
jCrst  dozen  of  needles  sent  with  the  machine. 


Send  10  cents  for  Illostrated  Pamphlet,  with  Photo¬ 
graphic  Likenesses  of  had  cases  before  and  after  cure. 
_ DR  SHERMAN,  697  Broadway,  cor.  4th  St. 

Kecommended  by  Physicians  and  Hden- 
tific  Hen  For  Lungs  and  Throat.  The  Vegetable  Pnl- 
monarj  Balsam.  Oet  the  gmnin^Prioet,  9  L  and  60  ets. 

AMnilCI  TV  grant  cigar  tip. 

IlUffCLITs  Samples,  60 cents. 

A.  GRAST,  Box  am,  M.T.P.a 


Ready  April  16tk. 

ALASKA 

AND  ITS  RESOURCES. 

Bt  w.  h.  dall. 

Full  octavo.  With  nearly  100  elegant  Ulustratioos  from 
drawings  by  the  suthor. 

This  volume  will  contaiu  not  only  the  record  of  a  tires 
yean'  resklenoe  in  Alaska,  but  a  complete  history  of  the 
country  gathered  from  every  available  source.  It  will  be 
rich  in  details  of  Productions,  Soil,  Climate,  Temperature, 
Language,  etc.,  etc.,  and  will  be  the  most  valuable  as  well 
as  the  most  authentic  addition  to  the  hutory  of  our  new 
possession,  and  will  be  one  of  the  most  elegant  banka 

issued  in  America.  _ 

figiti  T%nuand  Ready. 

“  In  15  years  we  wUl  take  this  Conntry 
and  build  our  institutions  over  the  grave  of 
Protestantism.’*  —FsTHsa  Usckek. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  THE  HOUR  : 

THE  BIBLE  and  THE  SCHOOL 
FUND. 

Bv  REV.  TtUFUS  W.  CLARK,  D.  D. 

Paper,  40  cents.  Cloth,  76  cents, 
want  to  express  my  unqualified  acquiescence 
in  your  line  of  thought  and  feeling.”  —  Rev.  A.  P.  Peer- 
body,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Harvard  Univereity. 

IN  PRESS. 

For  immediate  publication. 

LIFE  AND  ALONE. 

A  NOVEL. 

Out  of  the  ordinary  range  in  plot  and  detail,  this  novel 
will  excite  unusnal  interest. 

IN  PRESS. 

The  I  IWysterics  of  Grand  Pre. 

Or,  The  Adventures  of  the  B.  O.  W.  C. 

Bt  PROF.  JAMES  DE  HILLE. 

1  vcd.  16mo.  Illostrated.  gl.60.  Being  Vol.  2  of  the 
B.  O.  W.  C.  SEBIBS. 

IN  PRESS. 

The  Ship-Builders  of  Elm  Island. 

\  .  Bt  rev.  EUJAH  KELLOGG. 

X^l  vol.  Illostrsted.  8  1.26  Being  Vol.  6  of 
^  THE  EEM  ISEAND  STORIES. 

IN  MAY. 

Williams  Collej^e  Biographical 
Annals. 

Bt  rev.  CALVIN  DURFEE. 

With  an  Introduction  by  Rev.  S.  Iienmus  Prime,  D.  D. 
1  vol.  (By  Subscription  only.) 

IN  PRESS. 

Mannal  for  Railroad  Engineers 
and  Engineering  Students. 

Bt  geo.  L.  VOSE,  Civil  Engineer. 

I  This  Manual  will  be  a  complete  Guide  to  the  Location, 

;  Construction,  and  Equipment  of  Railroads  as  built  in  the 
I  United  SUUs.  _ 

I  In  No.  170  (April  2),  of 

'  Oliver  Optics  Maruine, 

OUR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS, 

Is  commenced  a  new  serial  story 
Bt  OLIVER  OPTIC. 

Field  and  Forest  | 

Or,  The  Fortunes  of  a  Farmer. 

I  Which  presents  a  favorable  opportunity  to  subscribe. 

:  It  Is  the  only  Juvenile  magazine  pubUshed 
i  every  week.  It  is  also  issued  in 

MONTHLY  PARTS, 
and  subteriben  can  have  either  issue. 

Taaws — for  either  Edition — $3.50  per  year. 

Sample  copies  tree  on  appUcation,  to  any  address. 

Lee  and  Shepard’s  Publications  are  for  sale  by  all 
Booksellers,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  op  price. 

LEE  4  SHEPARD,  Fnbliihen,  BoUon. 


HELMBOLD’S 

CONCENTRATED 

Fluid  Extract  Buchu. 

THE  GREAT  DIURETIC. 


The  proprietor  tnuts  that  his  remedies,  from  the  fact  of 
beioic  ^vertised,  may  not  be  classed  as  Patent  Medicine. 

BUCHU,  in  one. form  or  other,  has  been  presented  by 
every  educated  Physician  for  more  than 

TWO  HUNDRED  YEARS. 

'  H.  T.  UELHBOLD  claims  a  superior  mode  of  extract¬ 
ing  its  virtues.  The  experiments  were  made  while  en- 
ga^  in  the  Drug  buslncM  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  19 
years  ago,  prompted  by  the  alarming  increase  of  diseases 
of  the  Bladder,  Kidneys,  and  Gravel.  These  diseases  were 
attracting  as  much  attention  as  diseases  of  the  Liver  or 
any  other  organ  of  the  body.  Upon  the  sound  and  healthy 
co^ition  of  these  organs,  the  nervous  system  and  liver 
were  Involved,  and  the  happiness  of  the  entire  human 
family  depended. 

The  Buchu  acting  favorably  upon  both  Liver  and  Kid¬ 
neys,  to  prepare  it  so  that  it  would  retain  its  strength  and 
active  principle,  was  his  aim.  It  must  not  be  made  as 
housekeepers  make  tea,  by  boiling.  It  is  a  delicate  leaf, 
and  its  active  principle  would  be  destroyed  by  such  a 
process.  It  must  be  prepared  in  VACUO,  and  of  the  long 
leaf,  fresh  and  carefully  selected.  . 

THE  SUPERIORITY  OF  MY  MODE  OF  PREPARA¬ 
TION  ACKNOWLEDGED.  I  now  ship  to  the  point  (Cape 
of  Good  Hope)  where  the  leaves  are  gathered  large  quan- 
titles  of 

MY  FLUID  EXTRACT. 

THE  ARTICLE  STANDS  PRE-EMINF.NT,  AND  IS 
KNOIVN  IN  ALL  PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  first  and  most  important  object  was  to  offer  to  the 
alllicted  a  remedy  that  was  perfectly  safe,  and  could  he 
taken  by  adults,  children,  —  ignorant  persons,  who  pay  no 
attention  to  dose,  direction,  or  advice,  who  might  reason, 
“  That  if  a  teaspoonful  taken  occasionally  did  good,  two 
would  do  better,  and  perhaps  a  bottle  would  cure  in  a 
day.” 

Many  have  broken  down  their  health  by  dissipation, 
and  on  this  principle,  but  they  had  been  vzaas  iu  doing 
so. 

What  I  would  have  understood  is,  that  no  injury  ran 
arise  from  its  use.  It  is  as  safe  as  any  article  of  food,  but 
patients  must  not  expect  any  medicine  to  rebuild  a 
wrecked  or  shattere<i  ennstitution  in  a  few  days,  and  per¬ 
haps  with  a  single  bottle. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of  years  I  have  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  business,  there  may  be  those  located  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  that  may  nut  be  aware  of  all  the  facts,  and  would 
like  to  be  satisfied  on  all  the  paints.  Having  been  edu¬ 
cated  a  druggist,  I  append  the  following  ■  — 

From  the  LarKCMt  Manufacturing  Chemist 
Iu  the  World. 

“  I  am  acquainted  with  Mr.  II.  T.  Helmbold.  He 
occupied  the  Drug  btore  opposite  my  residence,  and  was 
successful  in  conducting  the  business  where  others  had 
not  been  equally  so  before  him.  I  have  been  favorably 
impressed  with  his  character  aud  enterprise. 

WILLIAM  WEIOHTMAN, 

Firm  of  Powers  A  Weightman, 
Hanufacturing  Chemists,  Ninth  and  Brown  Streets. 
Vhiladeipbia,  Nov.  15, 1864.” 

I  propose  to  give  evidence  that  this  remedy  is  not  a 
Patent  Medicine.  The  ohjection  which  generally  lies 
against  all  discoveries  and  inventions  in  medicine  is 
“  PvBLiciTT.”  If  somebody  should  discover  a  remedy  to 
prolong  life,  or  an  infallible  cure  for  cholera  or  consump¬ 
tion,  what  a  monster  would  be  be  to  withhold  his  knowl¬ 
edge.  We  have  yet  to  learn  from  what  chapter  or  verse 
ts  Scripture  to  quote,  “  that  men  may  not  heal  others  of 
their  fclUne-men  of  any  disease." 

Nor  have  we  asked  Pickvicks,  Affected  Prudes,  or,  in 
short,  me*  teko  are  possessed  of  every  kind  of  sense  but 
common  sense,  and  all  kinds  of  opinions  but  their  ovn. 
The  Buchu  is  a  good  thing  —  ft  has  hundreds  of  thousauds 
of  living  witnesses  to  attest  its  virtue  and  commend  It.  It 
is  the  prejudice  of  bigots  and  the  envy  of  “  Qdacxs.” 

We  offer  the  following  evidence :  — 

See  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

See  Remarks  ma<Ie  by  Dr.  Ephraim  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  a  celebratefl  Physician,  ami  Mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Ire¬ 
land,  and  published  In  the  Transactions  of 
the  King  aufl  Queen’s  Journal. 

See  Medlco-Chlrurglcal  Review,  published 
liy  Benjamin  Travers,  Fellow  of  Royal  Col¬ 
lege  of  Surgeons,  London. 

See  Prof.  De Wees’s  valuable  Works  on  the 
Practice  of  Physic. 

See  Remarks  made  by  the  late  celebrated 
Dr.  Physick,  Philadelphia. 

And  most  of  the  late  Standard  Works  on  Medicine. 

See  Medical  Properties  contained  in  Dispensatory  of  the 
United  States. 


TESTIMONY. 

Cure  of  Gravel  of  Five  Years’  Standing. 

SAVAa'Nan,  Teun.,  May  14, 1869. 

Dr.  H.  T.  Heuibold  : 

Dear  Sir, —  We  introduced  your  Fluid  Extract  Buchu 
in  this  country  almuteiglit  months  ago,  and  are  happy  to 
state  that  it  is  meeting  with  universal  favor.  We  wish  to 
inform  you  of  one  instance  (among  many)  where  your 
Buchu  has  worked  wonders.  A  man  in  our  county, 
named  J .  B.  Estell,  hail  been  suffering  about  five  years 
with  gravel.  About  six  weeks  ago  he  bought  of  us  one 
bottle  of  your  Buchu,  and  before  he  was  through  with  one 
bottle  be  was  relieved.  He  says  that  he  will  never  be 
without  the  Buchu  in  his  liouse  again.  Your  preparations 
are  gainiug  favor  every  day. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  Ac., 

ECCLES  k  HINKLE,  Druggists. 

Cure  of  Bladder  and  Kidney  AfTection  of 
long  standing. 

Westpobt,  Conn.,  Sept.  6,  1869. 

H.  T.  IIelxbolo,  Esq.  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  commenced  taking  your  Extract  of  Buchu 
about  two  weeks  since  for  an  affection  of  the  bladder 
and  kidneys.  I  have  suffered  by  spells  very  much  for  a 
few  days  past.  But  yesterday  relief  came  through  the 
effect  your  Buchu.  I  attribute  my  cure  to  your  medi¬ 
cine  entirely,  and  would  recommend  all  persons  similarly 
affected  to  try  it.  1  have  great  faith  in  its  curative  pow¬ 
ers.  Yours  Truly, 

THOMAS  J.  BENNETT. 

REFERS  TO 

REV.  WM.  COGSWELL,  Westport,  Conn. 

J.  L.  0.  CANNON,  Druggist,  Westport,  Conn. 

H.  B.  WHEELER,  Esq.,  Westport,  Conn. 

BRADLEY  HULL.  Esq.,  Westport,  Conn. 

DR.  WAKEHAN,  Reading,  Conn. 

R.  W.  R.  ROBINSON,  Wholesale  Dmcgiit,  New  York 
City. 

And  many  oGien,  if  MosMiy. 


Cure  of  Kidney  and  Bladder  AfTection  of  a 
Patient  8eveuty-Eight  Years  of  Age. 

THANKS  TO  MR  HELMBOLD. 

OiKARD,  Pa.,  March  31, 1869. 
Eorroa  Coswopolits  : — 1  desire  as  an  unsolicited  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  merits  of  Uelmbold'i  Buchu,  and  for  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  those  similarly  alllicted  as  myself,  to  say  that  after 
consulting  many  eminent  physicians,  and  trying  nearly 
all  the  best  advertiseii  remedies,  In  the  vain  hope  of 
Ing  relief  from  aggravated  kidney  and  bladder  diseases, 
from  which  1  have  suffered  excessively  for  many  years, 
good  fortune  finally  suggested  to  me  Helmbold’s  Buchu, 
which  I  commenced  uriog  with  little  faith  and  no  appar¬ 
ent  beneficial  reeults  for  about  a  mouth.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time,  however,  I  Uiought  I  commenced  to 
experience  slight  relief,  which  encouraged  me  to  persevere 
In  its  use,  and  now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  months,  al¬ 
though  I  am  an  infirm  old  mao,  nearly  78  years  of  age, 
and  consequently  medicines  cannot  be  expested  to  favor¬ 
ably  affect  me  as  they  otherwise  would,  I  have  found 
such  unspeakable  relief  and  permanent  benefit  from  Mr. 
Helmbold ’s  valuable  discovery  that  I  feel  1  ought  to  pub¬ 
licly  record  the  ibet,  as  an  acknowledgment  to  him  and 
a  valuable  suggestion  to  the  public. 

Yours  respectfully,  D.  H.  LAREN. 

Mr.  Loren  refers  to  the  following  gentlemen  :  — 

Col.  DAN.  RICE,  Oirard,  Pa. 

CHAS.  BTOW,  E^.,  Girard,  Pa.,  editor  Cosmopolits. 
OEO.  H.  CUTLER,  Girard,  Pa.,  attorney.  , 

C.  I.  HINDS,  Oirari,  Pa.,  attorney. 

Captain  D.  W.  HUTCHINSON,  Oirard,  Pa.,  attorney. 
DAVID  OLIN,  Girard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

DAVID  E.  DAY,  Oirard,  Pa.,  merchant. 

C.  F.  ROCKWELL,  Girard,  Pa.,  mercliant. 

B.  C.  ELY,  Oirard,  Pa.,  druggist 

A  Case  of  Twenty  Years’  Standing. 

Philadilpuia,  Pa.,  June  26, 1867. 

H.  T.  Helmbold,  Druggist. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  have  been  a  sufferer  for  upward  of 
twenty  years  with  gravel,  bladder,  and  kidney  affections, 
during  which  time  I  have  used  various  medical  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  been  under  the  treatment  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians,  experiencing  but  little  relief. 

Having  seen  your  preparations  extensively  advertised, 

I  consult^  my  family  physician  in  regard  to  using  your 
Extract  Buchu. 

1  did  this  because  I  had  used  ail  kinds  of  advertised 
remedies,  and  had  found  them  worthless,  and  some  quite 
injurious  i  iu  fact,  I  despaired  of  ever  getting  well,  aud 
determined  to  use  no  remedies  hereafter  unless  I  knew 
of  the  ingredients.  It  was  this  that  prompted  me  to  use 
your  remedy.  As  you  advertised  that  it  was  composed 
of  Buchu,  cubebs,  and  juuiper  berries,  it  occurred  to  me 
and  my  physician  as  an  excellent  combination  ;  and, 
with  his  advice,  after  an  examination  of  the  article  and 
coDSUlling  again  with  the  druggist,  I  concluded  to  try  it. 

I  commenced  to  use  it  about  eight  months  ago,  at  which 
time  I  was  confined  to  my  room. 

From  the  first  bottle  I  was  astonished  and  gratified  at 
the  beneficial  effect,  and  after  using  it  three  weeks  was 
able  to  walk  out.  1  felt  much  like  writing  to  you  a  full 
statement  of  my  case  at  the  time,  but  thought  my  im- 
provemeut  might  only  be  temporary,  and  therefore  con¬ 
cluded  to  defer,  and  see  if  it  would  effect  a  perfect  cute, 
knowing  that  it  would  be  of  greater  value  to  you  aud 
more  satisfactory  to  me. 

I  am  DOW  able  tu  report  that  a  cure  is  effected,  after 
using  the  remedy  for  five  mouths. 

I  have  not  os^  any  now  for  three  monthB,  and  feel  as 
well  in  all  respects  as  I  ever  did. 

Your  Buchu  being  devoid  of  any  unpleasant  taste  and 
odor,  a  nice  Ionic  and  invigorator  of  the  system,  I  do  not 
mean  to  be  without  it  whenever  occasion  may  require  its 
use  on  such  occasions.  M.  McCORAlICK. 

Should  any  doubt  Mr.  McCormick’s  statement  be  refors 
to  the  following  gentlemen :  —  , 

Hon.  WILLIAM  BIGLER,  Ex-Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Hon.  THOMAS  B.  FLORENCE,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  J.  C.  KNO.V,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  J.  S.  BLACK,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  D.  K.  i’ORTER,  Ex-Oovernor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Hon.  KLLIS  LEWIS,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  R.  C.  ORIER,  Philwlcl^bin. 

Hon.  O.  W.  WOODWARD.  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  W.  A.  1>0RTEK,  Philadelphia. 

Hon.  JOHN  BIOLEK.  Governor  of  California 
Hon.  E.  BANKS,  Washington,  D.  C. 

And  many  others,  if  necessary. 

One  Ilundrcfl  Dollars  would  lie  given  for  a 
Bottle,  If  necessary. 

Rauwat,  N.  j.,  Dec.  2, 1869. 

II.  T.  Helmbold,  Esq  : 

I  Dear  Sir,  —  I  take  great  pleasure  in  sending  you  a  cer¬ 
tificate  in  addition  to  the  many  yon  have  received  from 
I  suffering  humanity.  I  can  scarcely  find  language  suf- 
•  flcieutly  strong  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratification  at  the 
I  wonderful  cure  your  “Buchu”  has  effected.  For  fdur 
'  years  I  have  suffered  beyond  descriptiou.  All  my  friends 
!  (with  myself )  c.ime  to  the  conclusion  that  my  case  was 
;  incurable.  Accident  placed  your  advertisement  in  my 
hands.  I  commenced  takiog  your  “  Buchu.”  I  followed 
!  tlie  directions,  and,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  before  I  liad 
taken  seven  bottles  of  yoiir  valuable  medicine  (I  would 
give  9 100  a  bottle  if  I  could  not  get  it  at  any  other  price) 
I  was  entirely  cured.  I  most  earnestly  recommend  it  to 
all  those  suffering  from  disease.  I  have  told  many  per¬ 
sons  to  take  your  valuable  medicine,  and  they  are  doing 
so  with  great  success.  Any  information  my  fellow-citi- 
lens  may  require  will  bo  freely  given  by  the  subscriber,  at 
ills  residence.  No,  78  Milton  Avenue,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

H.  M.  FREEMAN, 

CouDcUmau  Third  Ward,  City  of  Railway, 
Rahwat,  N.  j.,  Dec.  2, 1869. 

We,  the  undersigned,  arc  well  aciiuainted  with  H.  M. 
Freeman,  of  Railway,  and  know  that  he  has  been  a  long 
time  suffering,  in  the  worst  possible  form,  for  the  past 
four  years,  and  that  he  has  been  entirely  cured  by  the 
use  of  “  Uelmboid’s  Buchu.” 

J.  W.  SAVAGE,  ex-Msyor. 

FRANK  LA  BAU,  President  of  Council. 

WM.  RICHARDS,  Clerk  of  Council. 

PITTER  A.  BANTA,  Councilman. 

W.  J.  BROWN,  Councilman. 

J.  S.  S.  MELICK,  Councilman. 

LEWIS  IlOKF,  Councilman. 

J.  B.  STRYKER,  Merchant. 

City  Hall,  Mavob's  OmcE, 
Rauwat,  N.  J.,  Dec.  6, 1869. 

Thii  will  certify  that  1  am  personally  acquainted  with 
H.  M.  Freeman,  and  am  cognizant  of  the  facts  as  set 
forth  In  the  above  statement,  and  the  several  penoni 
whoae  signatures  are  hereunto  attached  are  all  known  to 
me.  JOHN  F.  WHITNEY, 

Mayor  of  Rahway,  N.  J. 

I  ____ 

HEEMBOED’.S  EXTRACT  BCCHP,  estab¬ 
lished  upwards  of  eighteen  years,  prepared  by  If.  T. 
HELMBOLD,  Druggist,  No.  .504  Broadway,  Mew 
York,  and  No.  104  South  Tenth  Street,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.  Price,  81.26  per  bottle,  or  six  boU 
ties  for  8  6.60,  delivered  to  any  address.  Sold  by  Drug¬ 
gists  everywhere. 

None  are  genuine  unlesB  done  up  in  iteel-engraTed 
wrapper,  with  fae~simits  of  my  chemical  warehouse,  and 
signed  H.  T.  HEEMBOED. 

Printed  at  the  Univeriity  Press,  Cambridga,  by  Wakhi 
I  Bigelow,  ft  Co.,  for  Fieldi,  Osgood,  ft  Ca 


